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Test Spaulding Fibre on the scales. You'll discover that it — 
Spaulding Counters fit the 


weighs more (size for size) than the fibre that goes into last exactly like this 
inside and outside—heel- 


ordinary counters —for it is denser, and closer-knit yet is seat, quarter and shank. 
: ° : ° ‘ , No resistance! No strain 
suited for cutting into light airy counters. In a word, it has on your customer's heel 


more backbone. Here’s positive proof that you can depend 

on Spaulding Counters for maximum resistance to the very S P A U [ D N G 
hardest kind of wear. Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., North 

Rochester, New Hampshire. COUNTERS 


NO OTHER PART OF THE SHOE MEANS SO MUCH... AND COSTS SO LITTLE 


. 18, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, published every Saturday by Chilton Company (Inc.). Entered as second class matter November 23, 1932, at the Post Office in Philadelphia wm 
3, 1879. Subscription price $3.00 per year. Printed in U. S. A. (Canadian rate $3.0) plus $0.50 for Canadian War Exchange tax+-making total of $3.50.) 
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Happy New Vear 


THERE’S A 
GREAT DAY COMING 


WHEN SHOES LIKE THESE COME BACK AGAIN 


But the only important business today is winning the 


war, and we have converted our entire factory to do 
our share in it. Our craftsmen are producing vital 
parts for torpedoes... applying their skill with 
accuracy and speed... working three shifts a day... 
contributing to the victorious striking power of 


American arms. 


Hasten the day by baying 


more and MORE and MORE war Bonds 


COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























x 
iy industry’s duty is, first of all, to Uncle Sam’s ] 
boys in the Services. The best and plenty of 


it shall be their lot. And to that huge army of 


ey 


workers at home ... men and women in War Pro- 


duction, brave nurses and their aides, here and 





with the Services ... to them we pledge sufficient 


me 





materials to keep them prepared for the perform- 
ance of their duties. Shortages may occur, but this 
company, with the cooperation and patience of 
all its customers, will continue to produce fine 


calf leathers for the home front as well as for the 








Armed Forces. 





orenedp  as 





HUNT-RANKIN LEATHER COMPANY 


106 BEACH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Theres the 
BRIGHT SPOT 
of 1943 


@ It’s a boom year for babies. 





@ Juvenile shoes are least affected 
by.conservation orders and style 


simplification. 


@ Mothers are buying better shoes 
for their children. 


@ Families have more money to 


spend. 


@ Mothers look for and depend 


on the reputation of 


Poll-Parrot 


AND 


Se” STAR BRAND SHOES .. *. 


V4 SUTIN FIT foe Boys avd Giels 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


Division International Shoe Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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“YES, GENUINE SHUGOR I$ STILL AVAILABLE 


FOR CIVILIAN FRONT-GORE FOOTWEAR - - 


The entire production of the SHUGOR Taylor 
is going into military essentials. Uncle Sam’s ' 
needs come first—but there is a quantity of genu- 
ine SHUGOR still available, that will allow you 
to include front-gore shoes in your spring line 
for civilians. 


By ordering now, you can assure your customers 
of better-fitting footwear — — smarter style and 
greater comfort achieved with SHUGOR. Gored 
footwear keeps active feet at top efficiency. 
SHUGOR plays an important part for civilians, 
as well as for America’s fighting forces. 
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THOMAS TAYLOR G& SONS INC 


HUDSON » MASS. 
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1195 - BLACK; STYLE 1175 - TAN 


And Here’s The Shoe 
Famous For Proven Comfort . . . FOOT-JOY 


Promised comfort won't get you far with war tournament and street. Convincing proof that 
workers, executives, and military men today. On Foot-Joys provide comfort and lasting style under 
the go morning, noon and night... with no chance the toughest conditions! 
to favor or rest tired, aching feet... they want This shows you what a big plus Foot-Joy’s ad- 
shoes with proven comfort! vertising theme . . . “Champions Pick Em!” . . . is 

With FOOT-JOY* Shoes your customers get for Foot-Joy dealers. 
proven comfort. And they know it — because na- It also shows you why it pays to feature the 
tional advertising has driven home the fact that fast-selling’Foot-Joy line. Write for a catalog of 
many champion golfers wear Foot-Joys for both Foot-Joy styles for street, sport and dress, today. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FOOT-JOY Show lor 


Makers—FIELD AND FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. Also Makers of Dr. Locke 
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GOING THE LIMIT FOR UNCLE SAM 


YOU would be proud, we feel sure, if you could visit the Home of 
GRO-CORD and RAW-CORD and observe the tremendous energy and the 
whir of our machines, both being grooved into a 100% War effort to back 
up these sturdy men of the Army, Navy dnd Marines. They indeed are 
proving their mettle, and the men of the Production Line are doing no less! 
* Every article produced in our busy factory supports the War Front. For 
we are producing only those soles and heels which can be used on Work 
shoes, sizes five and up; plus great quantities of Taps for Army Shoes, and 
soles and heels for the Navy and the Marines. * These reduce slipping haz- 
ards, are waterproof, and give better “shooting” stance on the Front or at 
machines. * The continued Good-Will of our many friends in the Industry 


is much appreciated. 
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Queen Quality 
looks ahead to (943 





N MAY of this year, we said: “We Because our present accounts are en- 
assure every buyer in the Queen titled to first consideration, many dealers 
Quality price range that, within the who would like to carry the Queen 
limits laid upon us by war conditions, Quality line will be disappointed. 
we pledge to maintain the record of When the war is won, we will be in a 


DEPENDABILITY that has made the position to make the line available to 
name Queen Quality stand in the front customers wherever a franchise is not 
rank these many years.” already located. At that time, we will 
capitalize on Queen Quality’s great 


We renew that pledge for ’43 and, 


devel in th d 
despite further restrictions on the pro- ee eT Pee 


, F : will aggressively promote the line. 
duction of fashion footwear, we will do 88 yP 
everything possible to take care of cus- In the interim, our national advertis- 
tomers’ requirements as promptly and ing and dealer cooperation continue 


efficiently as current conditions allow. to win friends for Queen Quality. 


On Cushy oh 


py" quatit’Y 


QUEEN QUALITY SHOE COMPANY ~ DIVISION INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY - SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Another famous name has 
“enlisted” for the duration! 





Day by day, the production of 
vital war materials for our 
Armed Forces is swelling to an 
ever greater volume. We’re 
pleased and proud to be part 
of the tremendous manufac- 
turing set-up responsible for 
supplying these needs. 


Naturally, our “civilian” pro- 
duction capacity has been cur- 
tailed to a great extent, al- 
though we are still filling as 


"many orders as possible for our 


Rajate 


regular trade. In view of the 
existing conditions, it is gratify- 
ing, indeed, to note the pa- 
tience and understanding which 
our customers have shown. 


You may be sure that the les- 
sons we have learned in war 
will be of great practical value 
when peace comes. From the 
experience and knowledge 
gained today, will come even 
higher standards of efficiency 
and quality tomorrow. 


ALFRED HALE RUBBER CO. 
No. Quincy, Mass. 
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TWO WAYS OF CUTTING 
DOWN THE AXIS 


We cannot all share in the direct attack with arms against 
our Axis enemies—but the shoe industry can make an in- 
direct flank movement against the enemy by cutting down 
WASTE. Instead of the bayonet, the cutting knife and the 
clicking machine are our weapons which, properly used, 
can prevent needless waste of essential upper and soleleathers. 


The choice of leathers, too, is a major consideration in the 
conservation of this valuable essential material. Leathers 
produced by the American Hide and Leather Company are 
noted for their excellent cutting qualities, and the fine cut- 
ting figures that result. They assure you of minimum waste. 














SORPASS #710 LEATHERS 


FOR BETTER LOOKING SHOES 





FOR THE DORATION— 


1943 SHOES will depend, more than ever 
before, on the expertness of their shoemaking 
for eye-appeal and saleability. Pattern and 
last restrictions make it essential that manu- 
facturers take full advantage of the quality 
inherent in shoe materials. For yedrs Surpass 
black and colors have been the inspiration of 
designers working on classic shoes. Uniformity 
of weight, high quality, and the richness of 
surface make it the ideal leather for practically 
all simplified 1943 shoes. With style and color 
enlisted for the duration, manufacturers using 
Surpass leathers, and retailers selling their 
shoes, have a friend indeed in rich-looking, 
longer-wearing Surpass Black, fs 
Colored Kid, Capre, Suedes and 
Linings . . . Always the buy-word — 
Now the Style word. 


urpass 
Surpass 








SURPASS LEvz, 
oi & WESTMORELAND Srkner VOR CORBY 


Pp 
WILADEL PH1A, PENNA. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


WALTER MARX 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
47 WEST 34 ST., NEW YORK CITY 





AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS OF 1942 


To All Our Customers: 


The Compliments of the Season 
And Ail Good Wishes for 1943 


WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION 


Waynesville North Carolina 
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WARM FEET make cool pilots. Zooming their Flying 
Fortresses, Liberators and other famous American planes 
through the stratosphere at sub-zero temperatures, those 
daring young men at the controls are shod for ground- 
level comfort. Their feet rest warm in shearling-lined 
Pilot Boots, another product-for-victory Converse is 
proud and privileged to make for the flying forces of 
our Army and Navy. To the skill and adeptness devel- 
oped by a third of a century’s manufacture of better 
waterproof footwear, the expanded Converse organiza- 
tion adds that extra touch of quality as tribute to our 
fighting men. When peace comes, the better footwear 
retailers of America can again feature the noted Big ‘C’ 
Line Waterproof Footwear. 


BUCKLE 
OVERSHOES 


NOVELTY 
— GAITERS 


LEATHER DRESS 
TOPS GAITERS 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
212 W. Monroe Street 200 Church Street 

















SPECIAL NOTE TO CONVERSE DEALERS 


For the present ... and so long as regulations permit... 
Converse will continue to manufacture a limited produt- 
tion of PATRIOT BRAND Waterproof Footwear, the 
best possible quality available under WPB restrictions. 











HEELS THAT CAN DIG INTO THE JOB 
without scuffing 





i 


Lizard effects to match shoe or trim White kid effects are stainless “Pyraheel” matcnes poushed calf 


Covers many types of fast-selling 


Big range of wanted calf grains The alligator grains are popular heel shapes 


DU PONT Mfless “PYRAHEEL” 


.-. good defense for women who walk and work 


... the shoe man’s Conservation story 



































Shoes have new jobs. They’ve gone to war with the women’s 


army. Heels are hitting machine pedals . . . hurrying across 
factory yards . . . running ambulances . . . climbing hospital 
stairs . . . bracing hard against office chairs. Heels now work 


as they never worked before. ***Are your shoes equipped with 
heels that can take it? Look for Du Pont “Pyraheel” plastic heel 
covering. No scuffing. No fading. No staining. Scuffless “Pyra- 
heel” gives a hard, rock-like click when you tap it. It wears like 
a rock, too—and saves leather. 


Supplies of raw materials for producing “Pyraheel” have 

been curtailed due to war needs. However, there are thou- 

sands of shoes already equipped with “Pyraheel” and 
there is the possibility of future supplies. Point out Sorere 
“Pyraheel” in your consumer service story. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), PLAS TICS DEPARTMENT, ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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TAKE A LOOK AT euinyucan Ciatloman 


i.e SL (Great Mame 
Axe) Al Grea Line 
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George Washington, One Of 
America’s First Gentlemen 





\.. 
* 


+ Tiss in a qund Che sssaiaalei ies inact "1 
business. Is it producing the volume, mark-up 
and profits to which you are entitled? It is a ee 
good time too, to take a look at American = 
man—the shoe of the hour for the man of today. : 
American Gentleman Shoes have every | 
necessary for successful and profitable shoe mer- 
chandising . . . They are built up to high quality 
standards — made over precision drafted lasts, 
laboratory-tested for fitting quality and styled 
the modern American way, simplified, but eye- 
appealing. 

American Gentleman Shoes have the necessary 
oe ar logan eine oneal 








G AT 
THE VALUE SHOE RETAILIN 








; Uf . B 
ALSO MAKERS OF (fi QUECF AND OU SHOES 








The stage is set for volume in the Arch Type field 
~- and Miracle Arch will play a leading sales role. Women 
want smart looking shoes that stay comfortable even after 
the most active day. egie b 


More dollars in every community means grading up of the 
“shoes you will sell and more profits for you. 


Miracle Arch Shoes have a record of satisfactory perform- 
ance extending over many years. Smart Miracle Arch styles 
will snap-up your sales. Their high standards of quality 
and workmanship insure satisfactory service. Proven health 
features and lasts tested for easy fit give complete comfort, 
and best of all Miracle Arch shoes are priced just right to 
retail profitably at $5.00 (a few styles slightly higher). 
Write for particulars of franchise for your city. 


ial 





8101 — Miracle Arch Antiqued Elas 
ticized Turftan Komfi Kip Open Toe 
Pump, cushioned Heel, Instep and 
Metatarsal, Built-in Arch, Littleway 
Lockstitch Process, 17-8 Celluloid 
Covered Box Heel, 1017 Last, sizes 
in-stock (March Ist delivery) AAA 
5Y2-10, AA 5-10, A 42-10, B 4-10, 
C 3%-10. $3.00. 


8100 — Same style, sizes and price 
in White Caracul Kid 
8102— Same style, sizes and price 
in Black Caracul Kid 














NAITTEMU 





| 





This handsome, full-color display packed in 


every 6-dozen case. 
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WHITTEMORE has originated many outstanding products. WHITTEMORE STAIN 


POLISH stands out among them as the crowning achievement. This de-luxe polish was 











developed with three aims: to make the finest polish that modern manufacturing skill 





could produce; to fill an existing and ever-increasing demand for stain shoe polish; to 


supply army and navy personnel with this popular type of polish. 


To add to the sales appeal of this superb product, WHITTEMORE has packaged it in 
striking, fluted-glass, screw-top containers that will stand hard usage. It’s a real value at 
25¢ for 2 ounces, retail. Order WHITTEMORE STAIN SHOE POLISH, today. Whittemore 
Bros. Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 





New de-luxe STAIN-TYPE Polish 
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ARMY TAN, BROWN, OXBLOOD AND BLACK 
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. WHITTEMORE ¢ Virtve Moor Wiles 
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BAIA SAYINGS 


Re) 


The first and most important obligation of main- 
tenance is being met when the life of machines and parts 


is prolonged with good lubrication and better care. 


The extra saving from systematic lubrication 
comes through the reduction—sometimes as much as 
30% —in power consumed. The resistance between inad- 
equately lubricated parts in one machine may cause only 
a slightly increased load on the power system but, totalled 
for all the equipment in the factory, it represents a con- 


siderable cost. 


FQPVICTORY Have you a copy of this new and helpful 

yj BUY booklet on lubrication? Your “United” rep- 
: resentative will be glad to give you a copy 
and, if you wish, he will talk over with you 
your lubrication and machine maintenance 
problems. 








OlL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY— BUT USE IT! 








aa Sia Une ee ce ee ee Nhe 
TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


net te 
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To All To Whom These PRESENTS Shall Come: 


This is to Cer tify That by the records of ie UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE it appears that F. C. DONOVAN, ENC., ofpBoston, 


Massachusetts, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
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State of Massachusetts, 
did, on the 14th day of Mamen,~1959 _, duly file in said 
Office an application for REGISTRATION of @ €ertain | © 


shown in the drawing for the goods Specified in the statement, copies of which 
drawing and statement are hereto annexed, andijluly complied with the require- 
ments of the law in such case made amd provided, and with the regulations pre- 

And, upon due examination, it appeafimig that the said applicant +8 entitled 
to have said TRADE- red under the law, the said TRADE-MARK 
has been duly REGIS day in the UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, to 

F. C. Donovan, ts successors or assigns. 
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This certifi in in force for TWENTY YEARS, unless sooner 
ated by 
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n Testimony Whercof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the PATENT OFFICE to be affixed, at 
the city of Washington, this twenty-second day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand.nine hundred and thirty-nine, [ig 
and of the independence of the United States the one hundred |g 


and sixty: -fourth. * Cre. 


ATTEST: Commissioner of Patents. 


AA rll. 


Law Examiner. 
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DHN R. EVANS & CO - CAMD 
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1943 ?? 


We don’t know what’s ahead for ’43, but there are certain things we 
do know ...things in which we feel you will be interested. We know, 
for example, 1942 was Winthrop’s biggest year. But that means little 
in times like these. More significant, we feel, is the fact that, since 
Winthrop’s beginning, each year has been bigger than the previous 
one—which means that Winthrop is coming to be recognized by more 


and more dealers as a valued and profitable part of their operation. 


What abeud this “Soller ie Market”? As far as Winthrop’s 


thinking is concerned, there’s no such thing as a seller’s market. True, 
because war needs come first, we are having difficulty supplying our cus- 
tomers. But you and we know that so called seller’s markets are usually 
temporary. Therefore, we are doing business today not in a “‘seller’s 
market” frame of mind, but in a frame of mind looking forward to 
the end of the war—a frame of mind in which we have not lost sight of 
the fact that our reason for existence is based solely on the quality of our 


shoes and the quality of the service we can perform for our customers. 





WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY + DIVISION: INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY «+ SAINT touis 















When a line of shoes has that powerful element 
of he-man acceptability, it demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of teamwork all the way from the tannery 
to the final point-of-sale. In these days of lesser 
store manpower, it’s a good thing to have a line 
that fits with greater speed and accuracy. Each 
shoe is tested for fit; tested for type under 
M-217; tested for ingredients and tested for wear. 
JOHNSONIAN Shoes are “tops in service” because 
they qualify as the rignt shoes, at the right time, toll 


at the right price to appeal to Active Americans. Ar. 
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SOMETHING HAS BEEN ADDED Sanitized FOR PROTECTION 


f ou 


Vm, 
JOHNSONIAN DIVISION y Be 


rtidu 


8619—Tan Moccasin Patch Blucher. Heavy our 
Stitched Vamp and Quarter, Oak Sole, Grain 
Insole, Leather Heel, Antique Finish. B,C.D, 6-12 


PerFORMance VALUES 


Keep your eye on the important thing— 
“will the shoes give good service with a 
smile for smartness"—We have consist- 
ently manufactured Better Shoes for Less 
Money—for a long, long time. 
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Bi's a great job they're doing, these tens of 
thousands of WOW S, keeping American 
production lines moving; and a most impor- 
tant part of the job they're doing is being 
done by their feet. That's = ee V-Larks 


come into the picture ... Yes, and they're 





Lringing eheery comfort with them to many 
{ our fastest working WOWS. Strong, 
lurable and bright looking, they're fighting 
VA atigue with eomfort and eye-appeal, too. Get 





Z vour share of this new kind of work shoe 
business with V-Larks ... the essential shoe 


: 1 oe 
for Ameriea’s women at work. 


Write or wire today for a presentation of 


the V-Larks plan for a better 1943. 


PLE- VECDEPE GSEEGCDE COQVF AND 
Ev Ee Toe BMASSACHUSETTS 














of Women Ordnance Workers who are 


yy. * WO QD OW = Symbo! of the great army 


| fighting and winning the battle of produc- | 
|. tion and keeping their land, sea and air || 
| fighting men equipped with the best weap- t 


ons in the world. | 
| 
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meuca walks 


...and up goes the sales appeal of your shoes of 


When the going gets tough, Nor- 
wegian Calf is at its best. When 
men and women spend more 
time and cover more miles afoot than ever before, 
they really appreciate the healthful comfort of this 
pliable vegetable tannage . . . When their shoes re- 
main soft and pliant after repeated bouts with rain 
and sun, they thank you inwardly for having sug- 
gested Norwegian Calf . . . When clothing budgets 


shrink and shoes do double duty, the wearers are 


grateful for the durable beauty of Norwegian Calf's 
And 


when war-conscious customers buy with greater care, 


hand-boarded grain and rich, warm colors... 


you are thankful for the timely sales appeal of the 
famous Gallun leathers . . . So order the Gallun num- 
bers from leading manufacturers — feature them — 
display them. And keep Americans walking — into 

cies. your store. A. F. Gallun & Sons Corpora- 


tion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Eskimo Calf 


water-resistant 


Cretan Calf 


Norwegian Calf 
smooth but not glazed 


hand-boarded grain 
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/ Paradise Tange RUM 











mamas PARADISE TANGO PUMPS Are 


Leading Fashion 


Festion MA America’s Most Beautiful Footwear 


Because of the patented no-pinch instep feature. 
Paradise Tango® are nationally recognized for their 
amazing comfort. But this comfort has been 
achieved with absolutely 0 sacrifice of beauty! In 
fact, women every knowledge Paradise 
Tangos for their simple, classic lines — recognize 
them as America’s most beautiful footwear. More 
than 3 million wome” already know Paradise 


Tangos from wearing experience. 


BRAUER BROS. SHOE C 


O., St. Loui 
7 
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P erhaps you’ve missed KITCHENER lately in the 
service type shoes you sell. We’re glad to report that 
the latest advices from the front tell us that 
KITCHENER is doing its usual tough job, and doing it 
better than ever. Yes, KITCHENER has seen hard ser- 
vice these days in snow-blanketed Iceland, rain- 
drenched Ulster, in the burning heat of Tunisia, and 
the stormy swamps of Guadalcanal. Wherever it has 
seen service, it’s a full time job for KITCHENER, too; 
for every foot of this tried and true leather is going 
into shoes for the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. 


Northwestern 


BOSTON 





foci Y lorhuaiern, Sethe / 











__ shoe men know KITCHENER as the rough- 
tough leather developed for the American Army 
during the last war. So great was its success after the 
war, it became America’s favorite leather for duty 
shoes. It’s been recalled to the colors, and the service 
it’s seeing today will make it a better leather for the 
working Army who will wear it when peace comes 
again. 


Leather Company Trust 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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NORTHWESTERN 
LEATHERS 


Elko 
Sootan 
Kitchener 
Russide 
Chrome Custom 
Deerskin 


22 

































“LINDY CROSSES ATLANTIC 
| ACCLAIMED A HERO BY FRENCH 











| THE WORLD OF 1927 applaud- _—‘11942 SEES AVIATION RECORDS 

~{ ed a boy’s spectacular success broken — likewise the demand 

} in “The Spirit of St. Louis”— for Foot Saver’s Gypsy Tie con- 

| marvelling that the Wright tinues in its upward curve. With 

| Brothers had made their historic American women working for 

| flight only 24 years before... freedom, thousands of them are 

but the shoe world of that year also walking for freedom and ‘ 
applauded the consistent suc- finding all-day comfort, lasting 

41 res ‘\ cess of Foot Saver’s Gypsy Tie good looks in this famous Foot 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT told 
the War Congress of the National 
Association of Manufacturers: 

“It has not been easy for any 
segment of our population to make 
the necessary adjustments involved 
in total war. We should and must 
realize that, in period of great 
strain and trial, perfection of effort 
—no matter how much it may be 
desired—is not easy to attain. We 
should and must realize that the 
faults and delays we find in our 
own work are certain to appear in 
the efforts of others. 





“Taken as a whole, however, the 
American people have met this 
threat against their security as they 
have all others. As long as we, in 
all walks of life, are able to keep 
step—united in purpose for both 
war and the peace which will fol- 
low—we need have no fear as to 
the eventual outcome. 

“Let there be no relaxation on 
the part of the manufacturers of the 
country as long as any hostile force 


confronts us.” 
. * 


THESE are the glorious lines that 
lead off an ad by R. H. Macy & Co. 
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of New York, in this most serious 
of serious world: 


“LAUGHTER 
The family’s treasure! 
The nation’s strongest weapon! 
The World’s most precious gift.” 
* *# « 








WILLIAM M. JEFFERS, Rubber 
Director, is the right guy in the 
right spot because he has walked up 
the ladder on his own two feet and 
knows what it is to travel on shoes 
as well as rails—and now on re- 
claimed rubber. He was pretty 
white about granting the shoe trade 
an increased tonnage of reclaimed 
rubber for children’s shoes and 
work shoes. Then came along an 
announcement that traveling sales- 
men, beginning Jan. 1, will be per- 
mitted an increase in their mileage 
ration to a maximum of 8600 miles 
a year—or 65 per cent of last 
year’s mileage, whichever is less. 
Acute shortage may change this. 
Shoe salesmen were pretty much 
troubled with the A card ratings 
first suggested for salesmen, as well 
as general use. Representatives of 
traveling men’s associations pre- 
sented their brief and stated their 
case; and now the point at issue is 
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—Are Shoes of all Types ESSEN- 
TIAL GOODS within the classifica- 
tions—for the ruling is that sales- 
men can get the new gas allotment 
providing they are engaged, full 
time, in the sale of necessary pro- 
ductive equipment or essential food, 
shelter, fuel, clothing and medical 
supplies. 
B. E. EDSCOM of the Friedman 
Shelby Branch of the International 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

“In almost every shoe store or 

™< 'EM 


on. 
Léave ‘pm ~~ 2 


shoe department there are dupli- 
cating sizes, odds and ends, slow- 
moving types and patterns. Such 
merchandise is always a problem. 
Today it represents the back-log of 
an opportunity to serve. 

“All such merchandise should be 
carefully gone over and examined. 
All sales persons should become 
familiar with it. The sales ability 
of your organization should. be di- 
rected toward the supplying of con- 
sumer needs from this merchandise 
which, when sold, needs not be im- 
mediately replaced by an additional 
purchase from the manufacturer. 

“It is obvious that the degree to 
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which you are able to satisfy the 
*needs and wants of your customers 
from merchandise which otherwise 
would lie stagnant on your shelves, 
will be the degree to which you 
will be contributing to the allevia- 
tion of the shoe problem. You will 
serve not only your own best inter- 
est, but will relieve, just that much, 
the burden on the productive ca- 
pacity of the industry and available 
material supplies. Hence, you will 
serve your industry and your coun- 
try. 

“This reverses the problem of the 
past year or two, which was to 
analyze the desires of your trade, 
and buy shoes to match those de- 
sires. Today you need analyze your 
merchandise inventory and endeav- 
or to sell in the proportion that you 


” 
carry shoes. 
7 * ” 


THOMAS J. WATSON, president 
of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, says: 





“It is a privilege to live in a 
country where you can have oppor- 
tunity. With every privilege there 
is also an obligation. The obliga- 
tion for the individual and the cor- 
porations which have had an op- 
portunity in this country to make a 
lot of money is to repay for that 
privilege by paying taxes and not 


complaining about it.” 
* + 


THE New England Shoe and 
Leather Association announces a 
resolution approving the Pay-As- 
You-Go Tax Plan, as proposed by 
Beardsley Rumly of New York,” it 
was stated recently by Maxwell 
Field, secretary of the Association. 
“Essentially, this plan would waive 
1942 taxes and provide for the pay- 
ment of next year’s taxes out of 
current income, thus lowering the 
individual’s tax debt and assuring 
the Treasury Department of full 
and prompt collection of all income 
taxes. The government would not 
suffer any real loss in income with 
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—Will strengthen the Army 
—Will strengthen the Navy 
—Will strengthen the Air Force 
—Will strengthen the Marines 
WILL HASTEN VICTORY 
—Buy Vitamin (War) Bonds now 
and help lick the AXIS. 


President 





the waiving of the 1942 tax as its 
tax income is carried currently on 
its books and will total the same 
at the end of the year regardless of 
whether the income was derived 
from the 1943 instead of 1942 in- 
comes and profits.” 


7 * a 

TWENTY representative retail lines 
showed an average gain of 22 per 
cent in inventory dollar values dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30, 
1942. These are the findings of a 
survey of the Dun & Bradstreet Re- 
search & Statistical Division, cover- 
ing more than 5000 retailers 
throughout the country, most of 
whom were interviewed by The 
Agency reporters. Department 
stores with a 73 per cent gain almost 
doubled the gains of women’s ready- 
to-wear shops. 

The most significant result of the 
survey is the contrast between the 
stories told by large and small re- 
tailers. Big operators with ready 
cash or good banking connections 
have been piling up inventories 
spectacularly in several trades, 
while the small retailers’ holdings 
swelled but little, or were even de- 
pleted. 

In Retail Financial Trends, the 
Per Cent Changes in Dollar Value 
of Shoes were: 

“Shoe Stores—Concerns Analyzed 
—202; Sales first half 1942 vs. first 
half 1941—plus 25; Inventory June 
30, 1942 vs. June 30, 1941—plus 


18; Indebtedness June 30, 1942 vs. 
June 30, 1941—plus 2.” 


ROBERT J. HAYES of N. B. Hayes 
& Company, Adrian, Mich., says: 

“In these trying times, when one 
wonders if one will be able to get 
enough shoes next year to stay in 
business, along comes a letter from 
an old customer, that sort of takes 
your mind off the serious aspect of 
life and gives you a smile or two. 

“I have often heard the remark 
lately, that this is a ‘sellers’ market’ 
but, after reading this letter, which 
I am quoting herewith, | am sure 
you will agree with me that it does 
not apply in this case. 

“The customer wrote: ‘Have you 
got work shoes for Winter, that is 
lined with soft sheepskin lether and 
how long is the sheep wool on them 
and how thick is the soles on them? 
Are they lether soles or some other 
kind of soles and what make of 
leather shoe are they. I want them 





that is 7 inches high if you have 
got them. What is the weight of 
the shoes and the price of them. | 
think the size of my work shoes is 
10 and they are C with. Please 
write and let me know the sizes 
that you have got and if they will 
fit me I will send the money out 
and get a pair of them shoes. | 
think my sister-in-law will be going 
out to Adrian some time next week 
and | will send out by her to get 
the shoes if you have got anything 
that fit me. So let me know on 


return male if you can.’” 
. * — 


CATTLE stocks have been built up 
further during 1942, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said, and the 
country will probably have at least 
1,000,000 more head an Jan. 1 than 
it did a year earlier. On Jan. 1, 
1942, the country’s total cattle and 
calf population amounted to 74,- 
600,000 head, slightly more than 
the previous peak reached in 1934. 

“During the current year, cattle 
and calf slaughter will total close 
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to 28,000,000 head. Cattle and calf 
slaughter in 1943 could total about 
20,000,000 head without cutting in- 
to breeding stocks,” the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture stated. 
. . 


WOMEN at work is a fact that 
you can see by their very presence 
in factories and stores the coun- 
try over. Director J. C. Capt of the 
Bureau of Census, Washington, 
D. C., says: 

“To replace men drawn into mili- 
tary service, women in war indus- 
tries probably will have to be in- 
creased by 50 per cent over the 1940 
figure of 12,800,000. Most of these 





additional workers will be married 
women. 

“Married men of military age 
made up nearly three-tenths of the 
United States labor force at the time 
of the last census. In March, 1940, 
the national labor force of 52,800,- 
000 workers included 40,000,000 
men, 15,400,000 of whom were mar- 


ried men under 45.” 
* * — 


D. s. CLOUGH, manager of the 
shoe department in Hovey’s, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., department store, 
says: 

“Girls whom I have employed to 
take the places of men called for 
war service, are not as satisfactory 
as I had hoped they would be, at 
least in some cases. They are quick 
to grasp the principles of fitting 
and apply those principles intelli- 
gently, but few of them develop 
real selling ability. I have noticed, 
for instance, that if a customer asks 
for a certain style in a size which 
is not in stock, my salesgirls (again 
most of them) content themselves 
by saying that they are sorry, and 
make no attempt to interest the 
customer in some other style. The 
same thing holds true in the case 
of the customer who, being shown 
what she asked for, decides that 
she doesn’t want it after all. They 
haven’t learned, in other words, 
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what every expert salesman knows 
—that nine times out of ten you 
don’t sell the customer the first 
thing she looks at.” 

“Polished caljskin—it’s smooth and 
glossy as a chestnut.”—Saks 5th Ave. 


* * * 


LAST year the French Booterie, 
with stores in Beverly Hills and 
Hollywood, Calif., operated with 
five men. This year, with the busi- 
ness concentrated in just the Bever- 
ly Hills store, the two partners are 
buckling down to shoe selling with 
the pairage and dollar volume way 
ahead of when two shops were 
operated. 

“In a store like ours, we are 
usually through with a pattern in a 
season, especially in the $18.75 
sellers. Now, we find our trade is 
buying without restraint and is buy- 
ing the same pattern over and over 
again. One especially good number 
is the broad ankle strap with a three- 
inch heel that is selling in all per- 
missible colors and materials,” re- 
ports Bruce Williams. The Palm 
Springs store of this outfit opened a 
month ahead of usual, due to the 
crowds of people there, who are 
mostly Army officers and their 
families. There is a decided call for 
high heel wedges in reds, greens, 
tans, navy blue and whites, with 
scads of plain shoes. The latter 
selling is most unusual for this 
Winter resort and reflects a pos- 
sible trend for next Spring. 











A WATERTOWN, N. Y., farmer 
stood in line before the railing in 
the federal courtroom occupied by 
the Jefferson County Rationing 
Board. He was plainly impatient; 
it was a sunny day and he wanted 
to be plowing. 

An attractive female clerk ap- 
proached. “I want to get a pair of 
rubber boots for my hired man,” 
he said. She pointed to another 
clerk, already making out an ap- 
plication, as the person to see about 
boots. 

There was quite a delay in get- 
ting her ear, and she then referred 
him to a third young woman. 





More delay, but the farmer even- 
tually got within speaking distance 
and repeated his plea. This clerk 
then gave him a blank form. 

“Take it home and fill it out,” 
she directed. 

“Dang it, I’m going to fill it out 
right here,” he replied. “My hired 
man has been wearing my boots 
four days and I’ve got to have ‘em.” 

“You may as well take it home,” 
she said sweetly. “We haven't any 
certificates for your purchase of 
rubber boots anyway.” 


“He's a practical gift from my boy in the armed forces.” 











THERE are three parts to the shoe business—manufac- 
turing, distributing and wearing, and the greatest of 
these is wearing. The most important part of the shoe 
business is the wearer. He is too often taken for 
granted. And yet, it is the wearer of shoes who now 
rises to first importance in all of our thinking. There 
are some one hundred thirty odd million shoe wearers 
who must be served, war or no war. They have a voice 
and it must be heard because that voice is strong and 
cries out against regimentation, the enemy of indi- 
viduality. 


There is a growing fear that the first form of regi- 
mentation, insofar as shoes are concerned, will come 
through official administrative edict standardizing and 


restricting footwear to the point where, by grade and 
by price, it ceases to be a useful, personalized and 
individualized item of wear. We believe the public is 
interested in the preservation of its personal liberty to 
wear the type of shoes best suited to its needs, without 
administrative order as to its component parts and 
its strict plan of usefulness as a foot covering. 


WE believe the time has not yet come when the 
Administration, for reasons of war necessity, needs to 
interfere with the personalized liberty of footwear to 
reduce the extent of footwear to a common type and a 
common staleness. We believe that the shoe industry 
is fully patriotic and fully willing for governmental 
agencies to take all the men, women and materials 
needed for the war effort. When that point has been 
reached, they should let the shoe industry work out, 
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as best it can, ways and means of furnishing footwear 
for American men, women and children. 

It has demonstrated its ingenuity this year in pro- 
viding the American public with all the necessary 
shapes of shoes, widths and sizes for all the diverse 
uses of mankind—on duty and off duty, at work and 
for recreation. Who is to say that the shoe is not 
fulfilling its wartime purpose when it adequately covers 
the foot-wearing needs of a hundred and thirty odd 
million people in a land that has all climates, from 
desert heat to arctic frigidness. For any one group of 
people to sit down and theoretically pick out a number 
of standard types permissible to manufacture, is nothing 
more than a feat of totalitarian arrogance. 

THIS great American public of ours has developed its 
strengths and ambitions and incentives by a liberty of 
selection—not only of the job to work at and of the 
community wherein to reside, but of the apparel, and 
particularly the footwear, needed to sustain our form 
of American life. To try regimentation of footwear as 
done in any other land is to reveal that we have minds 
incapable of solving our own problem in our own way. 

Therefore, the retail store stands in the position of 
being—First, a public service; Second, a business for 
wage and profit and, Third, an outlet for products made 
by machinery—and in precisely that order. 

Remember, there isn’t a store or a factory or a 
business in America, allied with shoes and its service 
of supplies, that isn’t a willing participant in the war 
effort. At the same time, however, they are unwilling 
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lo participate in any enslavement of footwear to any 
theoretical plan that calls for social reform toward 
mass standardization of shoes—regimented in quality, 
design and price. Any man having anything to do with 
shoes, knows that footwear is highly specialized in pur- 
pose. A farm shoe is not comparable with a street 
shoe; nor is an old lady’s comfort oxford comparable 
with a young girl's moccasin in use or purpose. We 
don’t run to types, from peasant to commissar, as they 
do in some parts of the world; for American spirit and 
ambition make it possible for all people to wear what- 
ever they please in footwear and apparel. 


WE are pointing out these facts because this is a very 
critical time in the life of the shoe industry and we 
need to defend the things which are right. We know 
that simplification of footwear is right and proper in 
war time. Every retailer and every manufacturer will 
abide by the rules of WPB and its order M-217; and 
all the subsequent orders simplifying pattern, design 
and type. Some scope for American ingenuity is 
needed to utilize every scrap of material that might be 
usable in footwear. 

The trade, by and large, welcomes and accepts the 
strong discipline of simplification. There will, undoubt- 
edly, be more of it and we think, in WPB alone the 
cooperative restraints will serve best. We can truly 
visualize coordination that starts at the point of shoe- 
making. Any reasoning business man knows that if 
worse comes to worst WPB can, by directive, allocate 
soles and materials to those plants that best utilize the 
ingredients for the good of American feet at work and 
in necessary relaxation. 

Nothing is to be gained by handing the shoe business 
over to that form of vivisection that comes from OPA 
or the Economic Adviser sitting in the dissection room 
and theorizing as to what will happen to the patient if 
this, that and the other is put in a plaster cast. OPA has 
its price control function, and shoes have complied. 


THIS is no time for the immobility of standardization. 
This is the time for the flexibility of American ingenuity 
because, remember, the American public doesn’t abuse 
the liberties and rights to buy footwear for its complex 
needs. The public itself is eliminating its frills and fur- 
helows in footwear. Common senses in the trade are 
creating types of footwear that are useful, wearable and 
of the available weights and qualities. 

The trade willingly relinquishes all the leather and 
supplies needed by soldiers, sailors, marines and air- 
men; and that required for all of our allies and for 
lease-lend projects—as an absolute priority. What the 
trade wants to establish is a liberty to do its work with- 
It fears the handiwork 
of social reformers who forget, or never knew, that 


out interference from theorists. 


footwear is personal individualism at its finest in a 
wearable sense. 

No one knows the American public and its footwear 
needs better than the retail shoe man. Any new edict 
lo standardize, restrict and price-grade might, over- 
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night, bankrupt the entire retail shoe business of this 
country by making present stocks on shelves valueless, 
through propaganda to prejudice the public. 

You might well say, “It can’t happen here,” but there 
is no telling how far wartime emotion can carry a peo- 
ple, willing to sacrifice everything. 

We had an experience of a government edict to 
standardize shoes within certain price grades in the 
last war and that was only spiked by the Armistice. This 
time any such plot or plan to regiment footwear would 
imperil not only present stocks but the possible future 
of the shoe industry for years to come. We are not 
alarmists by nature. We have always remembered 
Abraham Lincoln saying during the Civil War: “Human 
nature will not change. In any great future national 
trial, compared with the men of this, we shall have as 
weak and as strong, as silly and as wise, as bad and as 
good.” 

It is human nature for men in authority to work their 
will on others. It is human nature to build dreams of 
social good through standardization, simplification, 
regimentation—under the guise of “For the Public 
Good,” but, in the long run, some things must remain 
natural, fairly free for choice of selection—for that is 
the American way of life. 


THE retail shoe store is a public service station. It is 
geared to the American public’s need for a diversity of 
footwear and if ever there was a time in American his- 
tory when the economics of shortages necessitate our 
careful use of every scrap of available material, it is now. 

This is no plea for special privilege for shoes but 
there are, intrinsically, in footwear, some points of per- 
sonalized individuality that do not exist in any other 
article of wearing apparel. It is to preserve that per- 
sonalized service for feet, strong or weak, that we chal- 
lenge any attempt to regiment, through hasty standard- 
ization by edict. 

Every sane merchant knows that he will have less 
pairs of shoes to sell in 1943 and that in too many cases 
the person with difficult feet to fit will have to com- 
promise with what is available. Furthermore, he 
knows that it is his patriotic duty to fit more carefully 
and to sell more intelligently so that this American 
public can do its war work better. 

In this upset world of ours we just wonder what pos- 
sible tower of good could be built up by regulations 
specifying what can be made and at what price. If it 
is a leveling out process that is in the minds of the 
theorists, that’s being pretty well taken care of by 
financial controls and taxation. To take away from the 
public that last prerogative—the selection of a pair of 
shoes to suit the need, the shape and the comfort of the 
American feet—is just another one of those destructive 
dreams that disillusion but cannot possibly accomplish 
any real or practical good. 


The Editor's Outlook 
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Manpower, Transportation and Taxation. 


RETAIL business, broadly speaking, has enjoyed a good 
year in 1942, with sales volume at a high level, reflecting 
general prosperity and widespread employment. Stores 
have shown increases month after month, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they have had to operate under unusual 
conditions, faced by many difficulties and uncertainties. 
Profits have not generally kept pace with increasing sales 
volume, due to rising costs of operation and the fact that 
the General Maximum Price Regulation has frozen most 
retaileprices at the levels prevailing last March. Some 
of the large retail organizations report declines in profits 
which they attribute to the squeeze between rising costs 
and stationary prices. 

Indications point to a much more critical year in re- 
tailing in 1943, due to the fact that difficulties arising 
Some of the 


problems and restrictions that have not been seriously 


from the war will become more acute. 


felt up to now will become a decided ‘factor affecting 
retail operations before the New Year is far advanced. 
Among the most difficult of these problems will be those 
that have to do with merchandise and materials, labor 
and transportation. 

Markets for many lines of merchandise are drying up, 
and the wholesale and retail stock piles upon which mer- 
chants have been drawing up to now are being lowered 
to a point where serious shortages may presently de- 
velop. Up to now the so-called “hard lines” have been 
hardest hit, but it is expected that by May or June many 
“soft-goods” lines will be affected, so that the problems 
of stores in obtaining clothing, shoes, and related mer- 
chandise to sell, will become more difficult. 

Stores in many localities are already finding consider- 
able difficulty in replacing the help they are losing to 
the armed forces and to war industries. That situation 
will undoubtedly become more acute in 1943, and if 
wage freezing is rigidly enforced, the loss of trained 
store help to better paying war jobs may be a serious 
handicap to efficient retail operation. To the extent that 
wage increases may be given to retain the services of 
employees entitled to receive them, the net result will be 
further increases in store operating costs which will tend 
further to tighten the profit squeeze. 

With increasing transportation difficulties, deliveries 
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1943 Will Challenge the Ingenuity and Resourcefulness 


of Merchants in Meeting the Problems of Merchandise, 


"Squeezed" Between Rising Costs and Fixed Prices. 









A Critieal Year for Retailing 


Profits 


of goods to merchants will be slowed down, while store 
deliveries to their customers will likewise become in- 
creasingly hard to maintain. 

Retail stores are faced with increased costs of mer- 
chandise in 1943, not only because the wholesale prices 
are rising, in spite of the efforts of OPA to hold them 
down, but also due to the fact that much of the merchan- 
dise sold in 1942 was bought before the price regulation 
became effective. This merchandise had to be replaced 
at higher costs, and the retailers must inevitably suffer 
by the squeeze. As one retail executive observed, the 
attitude of OPA has been to require the retailer to police 
the manufacturer in enforcing the price regulation, and 
then for the government to police the retailer through 
the customer. The theory has not proved 100 per cent 
practicable either way, but mostly it has operated to the 
disadvantage of the retailer, who has been out in front 
in the public gaze, and therefore a target for criticism 
and prosecution. 


INCREASED labor and expense caused by the multitude 
of forms and records required under new government 
regulations, in itself creates no small problem for re- 
tailers, as is also true in the case of wholesalers and 
manufacturers. All of this load bears most heavily on 
the small merchant who has less help, and who, in many 
cases, has to look after his own bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. So it isn’t surprising to find an increasing 
mortality among the smaller retailers and a mounting 
bitterness against government regulations among those 
who remain in business. C. F. Hughes reports in his 
“Merchant’s Point of View” department in the New 
York Times how a small business man remarked at a re- 
cent conference that these smaller units are tending to 
be wiped out as the result of planning. Big business, 
according to some prevailing theories, will be easier to 
mold into the social state. 

Taxation, of course, is another problem that will have 
to be faced by retailers in °43, as it will also have to be 
faced by manufacturers, wholesalers and individuals not 
directly responsible for business management. 

Most merchants will probably feel the effects of the 
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demand was bound to increase but also by virtue of the and for lend-lease, manpower became increasingly dif- 
limits to inventory building. Many more shoes were ficult to maintain, a growing list of materials grew 
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made in 194] than were actually sold to consumers, the scarce, and yet the monthly shoe output remained within | 
nation’s inventory increasing by approximately 45 mil- striking distance of the 1941 record. However, this feat : 
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lion pairs. Nevertheless, during the first six months of was accomplished, it was apparent to analysts in the 
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the outlines of the future supply situation showed in- 
evitable changes. 

In September, 1942, the first step was taken by the 
War Production Board to meet the basic problem and 
Conservation Order M-217 was issued with the express 
purpose of curtailing consumer demand. The emphasis 
of this measure was amost wholly on reduction of de- 
mand for shoes by limitation of color and style. It was 
hoped that lessened variety would curb consumer wants 
and thereby lead to a decline in production. Develop- 
ments subsequent to the effective date of M-217 created 
grave doubts in the industry as to the efficacy of the 
measure. Active buying by retailers seemed to reflect 
anticipation of a continued high level of consumer 
demand in spite of the restricted range of color and 
style to be available in 1943. Furthermore, the enter- 


prise and ingenuity which have always been character- 
istic of the shoe industry came to the fore in the in- 
genious patterns evolved to meet the requirements of 
the Conservation Order. 


Two questions, therefore, have taken on increasing 


significance both for the industry and the agencies re- 
sponsible for the prosecution of the war. These ques- 
tions are: First—What is the quantity of shoes needed 
to meet the essential requirements of the civilian popu- 
lation? Second—aAre the industry’s raw material re- 
sources sufficient to enable the production of this quan- 
tity of footwear? It is pertinent to note that even though 
material supplies are maintained at an adequate level, 
the difficulty of securing sufficient manpower may prove 


a serious handicap to shoe manufacturers. However, 
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that is a factor which can be appraised even less ac- 
curately and successfully than the disturbing problems 
of requirements and supplies. It is necessary to assume 
that while manpower will remain an acute and constant 
difficulty, the chief bottleneck will be material supply. 

HOW MANY PAIRS ARE NEEDED? Records of 
production and consumption offer no conclusive answer 
to the question of how many pairs of shoes are needed 
to meet essential civilian requirements. The scornful 
male who derides his wife’s shoe purchases with the 
boast of buying only one pair a year is a statistical 
extreme just as much as his more shoe-conscious spouse. 
Averages, and particularly statistical averages, cover a 
multiplicity of differences. Shoe production data, for 
example, are almost always presented in round figures 
embracing every type of footwear. A sharp distinction 
should be drawn, however, between the types of shoes 
which can be characterized as essential, staple, and use- 


ful in people’s every-day pursuits, and footwear which 
is supernumerary or highly specialized in purpose. Are 
slippers or beach sandals shoes in an accepted sense? 
Hardly, yet the commonly quoted production statistics 
of the shoe industry include shoes of the latter type, 
approximately 73 million pairs in 1942. Per capita pro- 
duction of basic footwear types in 1942 came to only 
2.74 pairs, while the average based on overall produc- 
tion was far higher—at 3.29 pairs. 

Still another factor must be reckoned with in apprais- 
ing footwear needs. It should be noted very clearly and 
emphatically that both 1941 and 1942 were highly ab- 
normal years. Output in this period went far beyond 


the level of total or per capita production in any former 
year. This was the result of a combination of unprece- 
dented circumstances: Inventory building, record em- 
ployment and sharply higher purchasing power. Com- 
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1943 A CHALLENGE TO SERVICE 
Says GUY E. MANLEY 


ACTUAL warfare, with its tremendous loss of life, seems 
to be a phase of a major movement to benefit peoples o 
the earth who have in the past simply existed, and hav: 
never had sufficient food or proper conditions in which to 
live physically, or spiritually. 1943 involves an earnest 
study of the conservation of manpower and materials for 
the use ‘of thesé ‘millions ‘who will need and desire usefu! 
i things. Awareness of these» better, things .will infiltrate the 
“mations of Europe and the East. Movies, advertising and 

publicity of all kinds’ will iwCrease the desire for a higher 

deycl of living...“ 

In this eountry-to help furnish even the necessities, to 
say nothing of luxuries, will require years of unremitting 
effort and: tonseryation of materials and man hours, with 

«correspondingly “inereased effort on the part of under- 
privileged: peoples: who must produce to batter for what 
we shall supply. 

So we-need notfear 1943 or the future. Skill in planning 
ahead to absorh the: full time of. our workers, to ednserve 
materials,-to produce worthwhile things, will challenge ‘the 
alert, and‘insure the survival of those‘wha serve best. 1943 
should be sa spring-board. “Its obligation “is “to do ‘an 
efficient job for out people in civilian life, anda great job 
for our boys who will definitely spread good-will as well-as 
bullets. We owe the men appointed to Government respon- 
sibility. and under constitutional authority (most of whem 
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GIVE slenedlonreris A CHANCE 
ROGER A. SELBY Advocates 


| FEEL that the current buying spree has about spent 
itself. Such advanced buying could be anticipated, due to 
the growjng shortage of materials and the prospective 
effect of the restrictive order M-217. In fact, the industry’s 
experience since the order was issued early in September 
has proved that many of the anticipated difficulties were 
exaggerated. Of course, there were changes involved, and 
sacrifices; and even yet, the full effects of the order have 
not been felt. 

In the meantime, the shoe industry has contributed and 
continues to contribute its full share to the armed forces, 
not only in shoes, but also in manpower. In addition, wa 
industries will continue to take workers from shoe factories 
at will, because in the highly competitive conditions in the 
industry, we cannot compete with war industries in wage 
rates. 

Growing shortages of materials are also progressively 
reducing shoe output. M-217 will shortly take a bigger 
“bite” in restricting production in the shoe industry. In 


spite of all this, however, my judgment is that business 
next year will be fair if we base our views on the general 
figures and statistics; but there is no question but that the 
shoe business will be very difficult. Let us hope that gov- 
ernment will not contemplate further restraints until the 
present restraints, due to reduced number of employees 
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“TESTING PERIOD FOR Goop MERCHANTS 


MAXEY JARMAN'S Opinion Ti 
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THE year Se will. bes: semting’ perinil for good “tne 
chants. _Smart merchants have already begun to concen- 
Sate Seabed a ai tow ete ha ponds ace 
they. can handle their business with~a smaller inventory PN eNS 
and will be able with those fewer styles to carry a sufh- 
cient range of sizes and widths in order to fit their cus- 


Ca 


oe ore 


tomers a 

With the proper sort of distribution, there should be pe ae 
ample supplies of shoes to take care of the needs of the x 

country, but this means that it is going to be necessary to 
have even further concentration on a limited number of 
styles, and it will certainly mean much sounder business 
during these difficult times. Although*there will be some 
difficulties in transportation and other phases of distribu- 
tion problems, it is still very important for the unnecessary 
styles to be eliminated so that the manufacture of shoes, 
and the distribution of them, can be handled in a better 
way. 

In addition to being better able to fit his customers with 
fewer styles of shoes, it will also be easier for the merchant 
to keep records, work the stock, and train new people 
when only the essential styles are carried. There will be 
a sufficient demand to assure good business, and the best 
possible way to meet this demand is to concentrate on the — 
more important, essential styles. 

The people of this country, in order to be properly shod, 
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THERE'L ENOUGH SHOES 
Detiares HAROLD C. KEITH 


SINCE Pearl Harbor, the shoe industry like all other im- 
dustries has placed National Defense first. We have heen 
called upon to provide millions of pairs of Jhoes for ‘our 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Officers, Waa@ and Waves. 
As far as I know, we have in general delive good shoes 
and delivered them on time. We have met the test and 
will continue to do so. ~ 

In addition, we have produced sufficient shoes for 
civilian demands and retailers’ stocks are still ample; if 
not entirely complete in all types of footwear. We have 
adjusted ourselves to ceiling prices and good shoes an 
still be bought at reasonable prices. We have conformed to 
the Conservation Order, simplified our lines and reduced i 
the number of styles. The industry has been ingenious in 
finding substitutes for prohibited materials and has changed 
its methods to use materials which are available to the 
best advantage. 

In looking forward to 1943, and in fact for the duration, 
our industry knows we must place war needs first. Our 
Armed Forces must have the best of our sole leather and 
upper leather. We must take what is left to make the best 
shoes. possible for civilians,..We will be short of materials, 

we will be short of competent labor by I believe we have 
the capacity and the ingenuity to make sufficient shoes for 
our people at home, not * snr may want but all they 
will need. 
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Surveving the Shoe Outlook for 1943 
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KEEP MINDS OPEN AND FLEXIBLE 
IRVING FLORSHEIM Advises 


OUR country is now engaged in an all-out war. Under 
these circumstances, it is impossible to gauge the future 
with any degree of certainty. 

It seems to me that our industry would do well to keep 
an open, flexible mind and be ready to meet varying con- 
ditions as they present themselves. 

We have a two-fold obligation: : 

First, adequately and properly to take care of the reeds 
of the armed forces, regardless of what they might be. 

Second, we must take care of the requirements of the 
civilian population so that they can carry on their work. 

Civilian needs will be greater than ever; more people 
are working, and they are working longer hours. This, 
in addition to the difficulties of transportation, will make 
it necessary for people to walk more, which will put an 
increasing burden on footwear. 

Thus far, our industry has done a splendid job in dis- 
charging its obligation in both directions and I have confi- 
dence that, regardless of what conditions may confront us 
during the coming year, we will meet and solve them 


satisfactorily. 
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INDUSTRY READY FOR EMERGENCY 
As ALFRED DONOVAN Sees It 


IN other and happier days we viewed the New Year’s 
outlook in terms of profits, of style trends, of shoes for the 
occasion, and the like. Then froth and frosting had its 
place. Shoes of color and fashion were part of the Ameri- 
can scene. 

But even then, just below this decorative crust, the 
industry was doing a basic and essential job. Factories 
were constantly working and experimenting on improve- 
ment in shoe designing and construction, changes which 
would bring greater health and greater efficiency to the 
foot. Retailers were constantly training their staffs, not 
just to be better salesmen, but to be truly expert fitters. 

So now the industry is equipped and ready to meet the 
emergency of 1943. The armed forces, the war production 
workers and the civilian home front will probably need 
more pairs of shoes than ever, and better shoes, better 
fitted. Shortages which we cannot remedy, of material, 
manpower and fuel will handicap, but if style, color and 
novelty interfere with the production of utility shoes, then 
such froth must be packed away for the duration. Let the 
industry perform as it can perform in such emergencies 
by putting all available material and manpower into pro- 
ducing the essential types of shoes that the country will 
need in vast quantities during the year of 1943. 














FURTHER REGULATION AHEAD 
Belief of HERBERT N. LAPE 







TO my way of thinking the shoe industry and its future 
lies entirely in the hands of WPB or our government and 
unquestionably, in view of the fact that no way has been 
found up to the present time to stop the wild spending by 
the Consumer, the government will step in and so regulate 
the shoe industry along with other industries that any pre- 
diction I might make at this moment would seem out of 
order six months hence. 

I am opposed, of course, to the restriction of styles to 
the point which would cause many retailers and manufac- 
turers to quit business, and while I would dislike rationing, 
nevertheless something of this kind is inevitable. 

M-217 was worked out with proper thought and by 
capable minds but it has not seemed to work up to the 
present time. 

Just so long as there is such a great abundance of 
money and a growing scarcity of consumer articles, you 
are going to see a frenzy of spending, and it is my belief 
that after the inventory control which becomes operative 
within a two or three month period, and merchandise be- 
comes even more scarce, we will have in this country a 
“black market” which will impose a hardship upon all 
legitimate businesses later on. Merchants or manufactur- 
ers who expect to do business as usual are in for a most 
severe jolt. 



















































INDUSTRY WILL FIND A WAY 
E. S. GERBERICH Is Confident 





AS we approach the close of the year 1942, we are think- 
ing of and planning for 1943. Of first importance to us 
as a Nation is the winning of the war in the shortest time 
possible and with least casualties. 

The shoe industry, as most other industries, will be 
faced with many new and difficult problems in manufac- 
turing, retailing and distribution. The'trend of increased 
war production and decreased civilian production will cer- 
tainly not be altered while we are engaged in war. 

Manufacturers’ problems of securing leather, needed 
materials, transportation, adequate skillful operators and 
labor will become increasingly difficult as war production 
increases. Production will be reduced in proportion to de- 
creased labor and material. 

The men and women who are in the Service to defend 
us and our country will get and deserve the best leather 
available. There will be large quantities available to 
civilian trade—this in connection with substitutes such as 
plastics, synthetics and other developments to come, will 
be sufficient to meet the needs if economically and judi- 
ciously applied. We all know that producers must and 
will adjust themselves to meet the conditions. 

As a boy I was taught that “Necessity is the Mother of 
Invention.” I have never forgotten it. -As we grow older 
we take more time to think and reflect over past experi- 
ences and we have a different philosophy. My experience 
in the shoe business covering half a century, selling and 
manufacturing, has impressed me with the fact that we 
found a way to supply civilian trade with shoes during the 
Spanish American War, World War Number One, and we 
will be able to do it during World War Number Two. 








SACRIFICE FOR WAR, NOT FOR THEORY 
JOHN A. BUSH Advises 


THE shoe business for 1943 will depend on our country’s 
War needs. Each one of us, I feel sure, is willing and 
@nxious to put VICTORY first. However, as an industry, 
!@we desire to be sure that sacrifice of shoe production and 
£ @ttractiveness of design be wisely determined, and not the 
“Sfesult of cuts and controls based upon theory and regimen- 
ss Aation. Let us willingly give up every piece of leather, 
© every cubic foot of shipping, and every man or machine 
fair our civilian supply needed to WIN THE WAR, but 
we det this be based on facts and not because some agency 
gt Feels that because Peter should, Paul must do likewise. 
aE It now seems likely that three hundred and fifty million 
= pairs of civilian shoes, including those with black re- 
Ee aimed rubber soles, can be supplied in 1943, based upon 
® available materials. The effect of style reduction has not 
yet been felt. With each manufacturer and retailer coop- 
Grating by having a good supply of sizes of a greatly 
duced number of styles, I feel sure our industry will 
= Bive a good account of itself in the New Year. 








MORE MONEY—FEWER SHOES 
Seen by GEORGE MILLER 


BY this time we are adjusted to meeting wartime con: 
ditions and it is remarkable how quickly we have changed 
our previous habits to make possible the accomplishment 
of the program established by the War Production Board, 
the Office of Price Administration and inventory controls. 
A new spirit prevails in our business and we find our dis: 
tributors cooperative and willing to help. 

Buying power will continue to be greater than avail- 
ability of merchandise and services. We, therefore, are 
devoting most of our efforts to a fair distribution of our 
output—to greater cooperation with our dealers—to estal- 
lishing new merchandising and buying habits—and to mains 
taining the usual high standard of quality and good fit that” 
we have enjoyed in the past. 

Shoes are essential to the comfort and happiness of thie 
American woman of today, and if we manufacturers and > 
retailers confine our efforts to producing and distributing 
shoes of necessity from now on, we are certain that the” 
government will have less opportunity to create any hard 
ship for us. 
































“Aecording te 5. L. SLOSBERG 


IN the children’s business we have the eeailind problem 

of constant growth, Obviously, a mother cannot reach into 

the closet and make an old pair of shoes do for the. 

youngster. When the shoes are outgrown, the. —— 
must have a Tew pair-of shoes.- =~ 

Therefore, it is our responsibility, as utiehaotl of 
children’s shoes, to streamline our business so that we-use 
all the available labor which we have to make as many 
of the most necessary and staple types of shoes ag pibs- 
sible, so that children will have good shoes on their, feet. 
That means that we must eliminate all the frills, and-@on- 
centrate and conserve as much as possible. 

The retailer must help also. He must eliminate | frill. 
in his stock, cut out extra styles, and concentrate on havin g 
the correct size for the child when the child needs it 

We think for the next few months we will go through a 
process of tightening up, so that we may discharg® gur 
obligation to the children of this country by seeing) to it 
that they always have a correctly fitted shoe, whick will 
protect them, and which will wear and fit as lofig™as 
possible. 

If both retailer and manufacturer in the children’s 
business pursue this course, we feel confident that ™ho 
child should be improperly fitted or insufficiently ‘shod, 
even in the face of tightening material supplies, and Jess 
labor, which is a problem common to the entire shoe 
business. 


ANYONE who attempts to forecast the outlook of industry 
for 1943 has got to be “good.” However, we fortunately 
liave a few basic facts in the shoe industry, which, if we “ 
look at them squarely, can help us over the rough waters 
Ahead. 
We've 
in Telation to the war needs—but the civilian needs as well’. 4 
Some day this war is going to be over and we must be very 
careful that the many things which helped to build a billion 
doar shoe business are not discarded. 
We are now moving faster into standardization of shoes 
us think. However, it is the degree o/ 
Standardization that will affect our business in 1943—and 
possibly for many years following. I do not think the full 
of Order No. M217 will be felt until about 
- From that date on the sensible, restrictive 
parts of this order will prove increasingly effective. 


than most 


Significance 


May. 


got to steer a steady, clear-cut course—not alone 
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HOW MUCH STANDARDIZATION? 
Queries JOSEPH S. STERN 


















“This, coupled with scarcity of needed materials and the 
ever increasing demand for labor in strictly one hundred 
per cent war factories, should. bring about the results 
Which our Government asks and needs, namely, a lesser 
Shoe production for 1943, and this production made up 
Of those types of shoes that will give the maximum service. 

‘Every American has one job to do—and only one job 
and I am confident that the shoe industry will meet the 
test completely and that when the Peace is written we can 
point to our record with pride. 
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A CHALLENGE TO INGENUITY 
Seen by STANLEY HEALD in 1943 


1943 will obviously bring many additional problems to 
manufacturers and distributors in the shoe trade, but at 
the same time it will bring a challenging opportunity to 
their resourcefulness and ingenuity. As we see it, our 
responsibility is three-fold: first, to contribute our experi- 
ence and equipment to the footwear needs of the armed 
services; second, to continue to produce serviceable foot- 
wear for civilian use of the highest quality consistent with 
the regulations in force; and third, to remember that while 
the war may seem long, there will for a certainty be a 
post-war return to a normal operation and that our post- 
war standing with the consumer and the trade will be 
influenced by the manner in which we discharge our cur- 
rent responsibilities, both as to manufacturing and policies. 

We are confident of the future, of the successful termi- 
nation of the present emergency, and the manner in which 
the entire shoe trade will do its part. 








OBLIGATION TO YOUNG AMERICANS 
1943 Responsibility, Says J. B. REINHAROT 


As Philip Brook so aptly stated, “The future of the nation 
marches forward on the feet of little children.” As chil- 
dren’s shoe manufacturers we feel a tremendous obligation 
to Young America . . . an obligation that can only be 
fulfilled by the finest craftsmanship in available leathers. 
If we guard our quality carefully during these troublesome 
days . . . if we fulfill our obligation to tiny Americans, 
ours, and the industry’s reputation will take care of itself. 
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“CLEANSED AND BETTER OUTLOOK" 
Predicted by MELVILLE KAUFMANN 


“OH wind, if Winter comes can Spring be far behind?” 

The wintry adjustments of our cherished beliefs and 
ideals to the profound involvements of a total and global 
war have left us staggering under the new problems and 
difficulties now of almost daily occurrence. 

We should not, however, take a short-range, opportu- 
nistie attitude toward our disordered lives and businesses. 
From the winter of our discontent will emerge, we know, 
a victory by force of arms followed by a renovation of the 
entire world. For that rehabilitation, permanent peace will 
be the ultimate goal. 

The long-range point of view, looking over and beyond 
the current troubled scene, will bring those of us who 
survive economically as well as mentally a cleansed and 
better outlook. That Spring will find a cleaner approach 
to all our business problems, a more understanding atti- 
tude toward labor, a finer spirit of cooperation with gov- 
ernment and business, even with our competitors. 

Such new horizons will make for a shoe industry at retail 
and manufacturing levels that will give more prestige and 
recognition to this very important American apparel field. 











MUCH DEPENDS ON HIDE IMPORTS 
Concludes Merrill A. Watson 


1942 was a year of growing problems for the shoe and 
leather industry; problems created by inflexible supplies 
of raw materials on the one hand and growing demand for 
leather and shoes on the other. A number of steps were 
taken to provide for adequate military supplies of leather 
and shoes and distribute the remaining materials more 
equitably for civilian uses’. These included government 
purchases of rawstock in the case of goatskins, allocation 
of rawstock to tanners in the case of domestic hides and 
calfskins, and the regulation of imports of rawstock in the 
case of imported hides, sheepskins and other tanners’ raw 
material. As a result of the industry’s own efforts and 
directives from government authorities, the industry met 
all demands for military materials. Furthermore, produc- 
tion of shoes and leather for civilian needs fell only slightly 
below that of record years. If present conditions continue, 
the industry will be able to meet all military demands that 
may be thrown upon it in 1943. 

It appears that there will be produced in 1942 approxi- 
mately 440 million pairs of civilian and 40 million pairs of 
military shoes, or a total of 480 million pairs, compared 
with an output of 509 million pairs in 1941. While produc- 
tion is now beginning to slacken substantially, this output 
is a testimonial to the fact that both the shoe and leather 
industries were doing their utmost to make footwear avail- 
able for the consumer. - 

With the number of imponderables at present, it is dif- 
ficult to appraise the possibilities for shoe and leather out- 

[TURN TO PAGE 63, PLEASE] 














- HOARDING DAYS ARE OVER 
‘Believes OwEN W. METZGER 


ipo not believe that aaditional government orders or 
fégulations Will be necessary for the shoe industry unless 
there is a breakdown the of Conservation 
Order M-217. 


in operation 


I believe that shoe manufacturers, as a group, should 
budget production through some workable arrangement 


whereby the small dealer will share in production dfs 
tribution, for I do think he being squeezed. ; 

While I recognize that many of the large manufacturérs 
are following through on this principle without a govef- 
ment order, nevertheless, a manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tion for an order of this kind with teeth in it would, p@r- 
haps, inspire equitable production and distribution. 

Personally I think the hoarding days in footwear are 
over. The saturation point has been reached. We will 
not see the faces of many of our shoe customers for the 
next few years. However, men and women active in @& 
fense work will undoubtedly consume more shoes. 

The hardships resulting from our burdens in 1943 are 
secondary to the program of getting on with the war 
Furthermore, these burdens should be eased by tangible 
evidence that basically our economic system is standing 
up under the strain and will continue to do so, even under 
further limitations if necessary. 

Therefore I think 1943 is an Opportunity Year, when 
the shoe manufacturer and the shoe merchant must em 
ploy ingenuity to keep our armed forces foot and shoe 
happy. That will not be possible unless the civilian front, 
in a lesser degree, is also kept foot and shoe happy. 


CORRECT FIT A MUST 
Says PAUL V. KIRSH 


by preserving our business and by HOLDING Fs 
THES@OBS for all the men who have gone to fight our pet 
battiggewith the Armed Forces; as well as those who pro- k Hy 
duc implements of war at home. This is our Solemn By 
Dut isd 
S d, 1943 will test our mettle as true American mer- fe 
cha by taking the multitudes of seemingly insurmount- | 
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par 1943 will give each of us in the shoe industry a 
portunity to serve our country in a patriotic and ; 
nt way. 4 



















rriers IN STRIDE, and with a smile. 

qpust keep ourselves in better trim, if we are to win; 
ya United Team, leaving celfishness out of our plans 
ughts, by rendering a service that will make each 
ity proud of their shoe merchants. 

our opportunity to fulfill this patriotic duty by 
eet correctly, and bolstering morale on the home 
f With these thoughts in mind, next year should be a 
mmusiness year for the deserving and the strong. 
af most important job is to keep the foundation of 
s 135,000,000 pairs of feet healthy and ready to 
must recognize now, more than ever before, that 
Ge Big ON ge Kei 
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SENSIBLE SHOES TO INCREASE 
Reasons MANUEL GERTON 


IF the war is long we can look for a definite splurge of 
“frou frou” in the women’s shoe field after the war. I 
think that this will be a reaction from the current trend to 
plain and sensible shoes. What shape the new styles will 
take I can’t say at the moment. If the war is short, I don’t 
think that there will be much of a change from what has 
prevailed before. 

I do think that sensible shoes will stand a good chance 
of becoming very popular and stylish. This is because so 
many women are in war work, and sensible shoes are be- 
coming the rule rather than the exception. 











INTELLIGENT CAUTION 
Suggests MARCUS RICE 


DUE to the many cross currents of public opinion, Gov- 
ernment action and the vicissitudes of the war, it is more 
than difficult to make any intelligent prophesies regarding 
the business outlook for the coming year—or even. the first 
few months of the coming year. However, a few facts 
may be brought to the attention of American merchants 
most of them pointing to a decreased production and dis- 
tribution of footwear with the possible exception of the 
children’s division, which will be stimulated by an in- 
crease in the birth rate and freedom from restriction by 
the Government. 

With the feeling that most of the factors which will 
have direct bearing on the distribution of footwear, such 
as, Government regulations, the earlier termination of the 
war, taxes, and the diversion of income to other purpos2s 
than buying consumer goods, will have a bearish effect on 
business, I would like to characterize the attitude of the 
competent shoe merchant toward business in 1943 in two 
words—“Intelligent caution.” 
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CONSUMER WILL GRADE UP 
Declares HENRY H. DAHL 






FIRST of all, I believe firmly that 1943 will go down in 
history as the first for many years in which it was found 
unnecessary to do business by resorting to special drives, 
trick promotions and cut prices. Business will be done 
at regular prices and will include regular and satisfactory 
mark-ups. I say that because it seems to me obvious that 
the trend of general business is still following an upward 
curve and even though that curve may begin to flatten out 
during the year, as 100 per cent production is neared, never- 
theless there will be in its wake a tremendous urge to spend 
the money which has by then accrued to the people of this 
metropolitan community. 

My second belief is that retail increases from here out 
will be more generally confined to the stores carrying 
better grade merchandise—and that includes footwear. 
Here again my reasoning is based on the facts of war— 
more people with more money to spend. 

My third belief is a corollary of the second. As people 
acquire spending power in excess of normal, they not only 
will buy better quality shoes but will become acutely con- 
scious of the advantage of proper fitting. Therefore, at 
least one of the major developments of 1943 will be the 
increase noted by stores in which the science of foot health 
as it is affected by shoes and fitting has been given adequate 
and intelligent study. 

My fourth belief, based on my knowledge of present 
inventories and anticipated production, is that shoe sup- 
plies throughout the year will be adequate provided con- 
sumers are taught how to take the best possible care of the 
good shoes they are going to buy. 

Finally, I am going to trust to the ingenuity of American 



























HENRY H. DAHL 
THAYER MCcNEIL CO., Boston 


manufacturers and designers to secure us against the re- 
sults which might follow in the wake of an over-dose of 
style standardization. I know they can be trusted to give 
us shoes which are styleful and in good taste and which 
are also definitely practical. There is no good reason why 
we in this country should have to face the loss of morale 
which was evident when over-standardization was tried in 
England a year or more ago. 

In. other words, and in conclusion, while there will be 
plenty of problems to be faced, I am still an optimist. 






GOOD FIRST QUARTER SALES 
Predicted by A. W. FISH 





THE outlook for the shoe industry in 1943 should be 
divided into three periods——-l. Pre-Easter. 2. Summer, 
3. Fall, as totally different problems confront the indus- 
try for each period. 

For the Pre-Easter period we shall probably have plenty 
of shoes in an excellent assortment of styles and materials. 
The ingenuity of the manufacturers and the inventories of 
colored leathers will permit an excellent presentation of 
shoes for the spring season. I anticipate that we shall be 
able to obtain a good increase in business. 

The summer and fall seasons, however, will present 
many more problems to the industry. There are so many 
uncertain factors that it will be unwise to hazard a predic- 
tion so far in advance. I have confidence, however, in the 
A. W. FISH ability of our industry to do its usual outstanding job 

is , and at the same time cooperate and coordinate in every 
Division Merchandise Manager . . " 

WM. FILENE’S SONS CO., Boston way possible with the government in our war effort. 
































VOLUNTARY CONTROL DESIRABLE 
Says WARD MELVILLE 


THE course of business in 1943 will be so influenced by 
the unpredictable fortunes of war that any forecast can 
rank hardly higher than a sheer guess. The outlook for 
retail shoe sales during the first six months, if present 
trends continue, is decidedly mixed. Men’s shoes, because 
of greatly increased Army and Navy inductions, will prob- 
ably be off from 15 per cent to 25 per cent in most sections 
of the country, although there will be gains in various 
defense areas. Women’s and children’s shoes, on the other 
hand, may approach 1942 levels, although the full effects 
of the recent conservation order in reducing the attrac- 
tiveness of shoes, and hence style demand, has yet to be 
experienced. This may reduce sales more than now can be 
foreseen. The leading factors in the industry have reduced 
voluntarily the number of styles still further, and this 
should have its effect in reducing the demand for the 
“extra pair.” This reduction the industry knows is essen- 
tial if demand is to be brought into balance with the 
present visible supplies. The shoe industry is one industry 
which not only expects but hopes that its sales will be 
less in 1943. It would prefer to sell a smaller number of 
useful, necessary shoes throughout the year than to find 
itself unable to supply civilian demand. The industry now 
is successfully filling heavy Army demands. It believes 
that through its own efforts to limit styles and abolish 
frills, and with the cooperation of governmental agencies 
such as the WPB, it also will be able to supply all essen- 


WARD MELVILLE 
President, MELVILLE SHOE 
CORPORATION, New York 


tial civilian demands fully and promptly. This will mean 
a reduced volume for most shoe merchants during 1943, and 
the chief problem of the year will be the adjustment of 
their operations to this lower volume level. 


INTELLIGENT PLANNING NEEDED 
Says A. J. PAULY 


THE shoe industry has reached the DANGER ZONE for 
both manufacturer and retailer. And a suitable slogan 
for Spring would be—like the sign at a railroad crossing- 
“STOP! LOOK! AND LISTEN!” 

We must all use more caution in our buying and must 
plan more intelligently; because certain colors, materials, 
and styles will no longer be available. 

Business will continue good; but increases, if any, will 
be few and far between. 

There have been a lot of rumors to the effect that the 
WPB will soon add more restrictions to the shoe industry 
and that possibly we will be faced with “RATIONING.” 
I only hope that rationing is not decided upon, as I don’t 
think it is necessary—even though shoe production for 
1943 will be 25 per cent under 1942 because of the lack 
of man-power and material. 

However, there still will be plenty of shoes available 

Cael to meet consumers’ needs if: 
as : A. J. PAL LY (1) We do away with some of the frills that still exist. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER, St. Louis (2) We minimize the variety of styles and models. 
(3) We buy MORE SIZES and LESS STYLES. 








‘Shoe Prospects for the Coming Year 





15 PER CENT INCREASE OVER ‘42 
Prediction of M. A. MITTELMAN 


WITH regard to 1943, as I see it there is bound to be a 
shortage of everything that goes into making of shoes. |! 
feel there will be at least 20% less pairs manufactured in 
1943, which means retailers will buy at least 20% less 
However, even with the 20% less pairs the retailers will 
buy, 1943 should show an increase, conservatively speak- 
ing, of approximately 15% over 42. 

It has been proven during "42 that large retail increases 
were made in sales with much less inventory increase pei 
centage-wise. 

At the present most shoe retailers stocks are either even 
with 1941 or just slightly higher, and increases in retail 
sales in spite of the above, average from 10 to 40% 
higher in sales. 

With fewer patterns, more sizes means better fit and 
more sales. 

There is a definite movement of quality back into sho 
stores and departments. This is most significant. Women 
appreciate quality and fit, and now that many are in a 
position to avail themselves of quality, many women for 
the first time, or in a long time, are taking advantage by 
buying quality footwear. 

M. A. Mittelman, President 
M. A. MITTELMAN CO. 
Cleveland 
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NEW MARKET AMONG WORKERS 
Says RUSSELL WERNER 








WE are looking toward 1943 with mingled optimism and 
uncertainty, realizing only too well that no one can speak 
with authority as to the reaction of the buying public for 
the coming year, or as to what government restrictions may 
develop. Nineteen forty-three should approximate the fig- 
urs of 1941—and that is the best we can expect, due to 
shortage of labor, heavy taxes, and general war time con- 
ditions such as gas and other rationing. 

We have enjoyed an exceptional business during 1942, 
with a greatly strengthened demand for quality merchan- 
dise and little or no price resistance. Undoubtedly sales 
have been peaked because many people feared an imminent 
rationing of shoes. What impact the government’s heavy 
tax program may have on the public remains to be seen. 
Higher wages and a great influx of newcomers in the Bay 
area due to war industries have given us a new public 
which should continue to demand all the merchandise 
retailers are able to supply, and it is to be hoped that the 
impact of heavier taxes will not hit these people as hard as 
the white collar worker whose pay has not gone up like 
that of the worker in a war plant. 

Obviously it is the duty of the retailer to keep his busi- 
ness as elastic as possible, to make Swift adjustment to 
rapidly changing conditions, to cement friendly relations 
with his regular customers, and to use every means at his 
command to reach out for new ones. 






Russell Werner, President 
FRANK WERNER CO. 
San Francisco 
































MUST CURB CONSUMER BUYING 
Argues HARRY EDISON 





nies AT this time it is very difficult to size up the outlook for 
J the shoe business in 1943. There is no doubt but that in 
1 in 1943, business as a whole will be called upon to make even 
— greater contributions and further sacrifices to our nation’s 
will all-out war effort. 
sak- The shoe business is not an exception, and is not immune 
to the general over-all problems now confronting business. 
ses However, the shoe industry is now being specifically called 
por upon to curtail to a substantial degree, consumer buying 
interest and buying demand. Toward this end the shoe 
ven manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the retailer will no 
tail doubt each make an equitable contribution. 
0% To win this war we must wage total war for which we 
can well afford to pay the price in taxes, lack of mer- 
und chandise, inventory control, price ceilings, manpower 
shortage, traffic dislocation, as well as a multitude of othe: 
hoe business handicaps we will no doubt experience during the 
len next year. Therefore, let us hope that after we win the 
la war and win the peace, our free institutions and free busi- 
for ness enterprises will survive and function under the direc- 
by tion of a true democracy and a free nation. 
Harry Edison, President 
EDISON BROS. STORES 
St. Louis 








OITHE SHOE WORLD TO COME 


SENSIBLE EXPENSE CUT 
Seen Needed by ALBERT WACHENHEIM, Jr. 
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“ THE outlook of the Shoe Industry in 1943 presents many 

,. problems for all who are engaged in it. With all of the 

< money that is now in circulation, the problem of the re- 

‘ tailer will not be to get customers but rather to have 
sufficient merchandise to sell the customers, and sales- 

> people to sell the merchandise. 

% With this picture presenting itself, the retailer should 

= make every effort to get his house in order, namely by con- 

t centrating on fewer styles and bigger size runs. This will 


. enable his customers to be served more rapidly in the store, 
and at the same time permit the proper fitting, a thing 
y that is now more essential than ever. This will also afford 
. the retailer a better margin of profit, because it will mean 
» fewer mark-downs. 
» In my opinion this is the main way that a retailer can 
; cut his expenses in the year to come, which by next fall 
. because of the lack of merchandise available will see a 
diminishing of sales volume. 

All wise retailers should begin to lay their plans now 
for the events to come. 








Albert Wachenheim, Jr., President 
IMPERIAL SHOE STORE 
New Orleans 





Charles H. Myers, President 
KISTLER LEATHER CO. 








Burt W. Rankin, Treasurer 
HUNT-RANKIN LEATHER CoO. 





FEWER CIVILIAN LEATHER SOLES 
Predicted by CHARLES H. MYERS 


OPINIONS are based on judgment, and results are based 
on fact. Opinion rendered a year ago suffered some 
alterations during this year of 1942 because of wartime 
conditions over which no one had any control. Based 
upon the experiences of the past year, certain results seem 
inevitable for shoe retailers and buyers during the year 1943. 

Service shoe requirements and lend-lease shipments of 
sole leather have first call on all sole leather. The supply 
of sole leather for all purposes is dependent upon hides 
from the United States and those which must be secured 
through importation. This importation is dependent upon 
the successes of our convoy system, and in turn the con- 
voying of hides no doubt will not take precedence over the 
convoying of troops and munitions. 

It is not possible to quote statistics in reference to the 
total production of shoes for military purposes, nor is it 
possible to list all the tonnage of lend-lease leather ship- 
ments, but it is easily seen from the larger and ever in- 
creasing number of men and women in the many branches 
of our armed services, that the supply of leather for civilian 
shoes is not to be available in the same quantities as 
formerly. Further needs of our armed forces and their 
many supporting units, and lend-lease requirements, will 
actually be the determinant as to what remains for alloca- 
tion to civilian uses’ during the year 1943. 


LESS CIVILIAN UPPER STOCK 
Says BURT W. RANKIN 


THE picture, of course, has changed. In normal years, the 
present time would have found us well under way on pro- 
duction of those many colors and finishes of leather which 
had been decided on by our manufacturer-customers for 
their Spring and Summer lines. Our raw stock would 
have been acquired a long time before now—most of it 
during the late Spring and early Summer. 

Today, however, we are limited to about one-fourth of 
the colors which we usually show in our swatch books; 
and are dependent, to some extent, on new sources for our 
raw material. This, of course, is a condition common to 
all tanners. 

What of 1943? 

Here I find that I must hedge a bit because unforeseen 
developments in this fast-moving global war may upset the 
most careful calculations. But there is nothing in sight 
now which leads me to believe that we will have insur- 
mountable difficulty in obtaining the necessary raw stock 
with which to operate; nor in getting the chemicals needed 
in the tanning and dyeing processes; nor even in holding 
on to an adequate supply of highly skilled labor. In this 
respect, we are in a peculiarly fortunate position. 

In common with all tanners we are now, and expect to 
continue to be, busy in producing leather headed for those 
factories making articles for the use of men and women 
in our military services. This we have taken in our stride. 

[TURN TO PAGE 63, PLEASE] 
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PROGRESS OF SYNTHETICS 
Seen by ERNEST C. BLACKWELL 


WE of the Spaulding Fibre Company are basing our plans 
for 1943 on two assumptions which seem to me fairly 
obvious. The first is that the Government control of civilian 
production will, and must of necessity, be tightened. Re- 
cent Washington dispatches have led us to believe that 
shoe stocks in the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers will be limited to 70 per cent of present inven- 
tories. This shows clearly that it is the intention of the 
Government to divert huge quantities of civilian goods for 
the use of those who are now fighting in order that in the 
future we civilians may have all we need of everything. 
The commitments of a continuing lend-lease policy for the 
relief of civilians in other lands is sure to cause further 
restrictions and scarcities in our own country. 

In spite of what I have just said about restrictions our 
business in Spaulding Fibre Counters will be better than 
in recent years. Ours is a product compounded of different 
materials. Call it a synthetic material if you will, but don’t 
speak of it as a substitute. It is a regrettable fact that it 
should take a war with its resultant scarcities to force an 
alert shoe industry to discover that synthetics of many 
kinds are not only just as good as the original but in many 
cases even better. 

It was Donald Nelson who said in his recent report to 
the National Association of Manufacturers: “In ordinary 
times it often takes as long as ten years to get general 
acceptance of a proven technical improvement. We do 
not have ten years to spare now . . . nor even ten weeks. 
We dare not let any improvement in product, in material 
or method lie idle. We are in a very real and immediate 
sense setting ourselves free.” 

It took Pearl Harbor to awaken us to the virtues of plas- 
tics as compared with metals and of countless raw mate- 
rials made of what formerly was considered waste. All of 
these have been known to science for many years and 
scientists have always been fighting the inertia which pre- 


VOLUME SECONDARY TO UTILITY 
Says HENRY M. SPELMAN, JR. 


1943 will test the originality, ingenuity, and skill of retail- 
ers, shoe manufacturers, and suppliers alike. There will 
be acute shortages of leather, steel, rubber, fabrics, and 
labor, all of which are essential in tlte manufacture of 
shoes. The keynote for all shoes made in 1943 will be 
serviceability to meet the wartime needs of our civilian 
population. Pairage and volume will become secondary 
to usefulness and the best possible use of the critical 
materials required. 

As the Controlled Materials Plan becomes effective, the 
shoe industry will have to plan, schedule, and specify by 
constructions, age groups, and amounts, what types of 
footwear shall be produced to provide sufficient civilian 
service shoes. If the industry succeeds in establishing its 
needs for critical materials with WPB so that orderly 
allocations under CMP result, it should be able to look 
forward to a restricted but orderly production and sales 
program during the remainder of the war period. 

Insofar as Darex shoe products are concerned, replace- 
ments are now replacing the replacements originally of- 
fered: and made with the materials that were first available. 
I have great faith in the resourcefulness and ingenuity of 
our research-minded organization to continue producing 
suitable shoemaking materials from the materials that vill 
be made available to us from time to time. We will do 
our share in helping the shoe industry meet the wartime 
needs for civilian and military shoes in 1943. 
































Ernest C. Blackwell 
SPAULDING FIBRE Co. 


vails in days when there has been an abundance of “what 
we have always used.” But when “what we have always 
used” fades from the picture—when abundance is suc- 
ceeded by scarcity, then the leisurely peacetime process 
known as technical evolution becomes overnight revolution. 
The recent rapid conversion of many leading shoe manu- 


facturers to the use of Spaulding Counters is a case in point. 


Henry M. Spelman, Jr. 
Manager, Darex Division 
DEWEY and ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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FURTHER SIMPLIFICATION SEEN 

TO attempt to forecast developments in the shoe industry 
for the year 1943, seems to me to be indeed a large order, 
but I am glad to give you my thoughts on the outlook as 
it appears at this time. 

It would seem to me that there will be ample shoes 
available from all sources to keep the civilian population 
of our country well and sensibly shod for the coming year. 
though a further simplification of styles will probably be 
in order. It would seem, however, that the production of 
civilian shoes will be at a gradually and steadily declining 
rate as we go through 1943 as compared with 1942, par- 
ticularly for the second half of the year, because with a 
larger production of military shoes probably necessary, the 
output of civilian shoes will be limited by the manpower 
and materials available. It seems at present that the re- 
tailers of the country, as a whole, understand this; and 
that the selling of shoes for next year will present no pur- 
ticular problem. In fact, a fair allocation of shoes to loyal 
accounts of many years standing presents a real problem. 

It is, of course, the happy duty of each of us to give our 
best in supplying our armed forces in the proportion that 
we are asked to furnish. Also, it would seem imperative 
for each of us to watch carefully our overhead and keep 
it in line with a diminished volume, and to keep intact, as 
best we may, our selling forces and our brand names until 
the victorious ending of the present world conflict. 

Charles G. Craddock, Vice-President 
CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORPORATION 


30 PER CENT REDUCTION IN ‘43 


AT least 70 per cent of the shoes manufactured in the 
past 18 months to two years for the civilian population are 
an absolute civilian necessity, and any curtailment beyond 
the figure of at least 70 per cent of women’s shoes for the 
civilian population would be a very big mistake since it 
would very quickly effect the health and the individual 
morale, which in turn would have a bad effect on the war 
effort. 

The utility type of shoes that give comfort and good 
wear to the consumers is going to be needed more than 
ever, since less riding in automobiles means more walking, 
and more walking means more shoes needed. 

It is understood that government officials are studying 
plans as to how much certain civilian necessities can be 
cut in production, and they have shoes listed as 30 per 
cent, which seems to be reasonable. 

For the year of 1943, the industry as a whole will be 
forced to get their house in order to serve the public on 
the basis of a 30 curtailment over previous allotments. It 
will not be an easy job in these days of everything costing 
more, but to survive, it must be done. . 

The men and women in all branches of the shoe industry 
are absolutely patriotic and realize that the winning of 
the war is the first consideration and can be counted upon 
to do their part. Yet, the industry has responsibility in 
serving the civilian trade as well as keeping their organ- 
ization together as much as possible so as they can earn a 
livelihood to sustain them for the duration. 

George P. Utley, President 
THE IRVING DREW CORP. 


Lancaster, Ohio 


FEWER STYLES TO BE MADE 


ALTHOUGH shortages of materials have made manufac- 
turers’ problems extremely difficult, the “bottleneck” has 
been the task of maintaining an adequate organization of 
competent shoe workers. 

In order to obtain the utmost production this coming 
year, we are planning to concentrate upon a relatively few 
styles, to reduce the problems of obtaining materials, and 
make the fullest use of the available labor, and secure the 
greatest mass production efficiency. 

Although, as usual, orders will be entered in advance, 
each style will be produced on a quantity schedule, and 
sizes to fill individual orders will be sorted from the stock 
bins. 

In this way we feel the smaller customers can be taken 
care of much better along with the larger users, and the 
maximum production secured, in the interest of all. 


William S. Milius, President 
MILIUS SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHOULD CURTAIL CIVILIAN BUYING 


MY prediction for 1943 is that it may be a very unusual 
year. I cannot feel very optimistic, as we are confronted 
with one of the greatest catastrophes that has ever been 
known to mankind, and all of us are going to be called 
upon to make sacrifices that heretofore have never existed. 
The conditions we are facing are far more serious than the 
civilian population realizes, as up to the present time the 
effects of the war have not been brought home to them 
in any serious way. 

We are just getting into the fight and the results which 
we have accomplished in the past few weeks have been 
very gratifying, but this is only a stepping-stone upon 
which we will make our approach to bigger and more im- 
portant victories. I know that the casualty lists will be 
terrific before we attain final victory, and I feel that each 
of us should be willing to make any sacrifice that is asked 
of us in order to help shorten this great conflict and save 
the lives of many hundreds of thousands of young men who 
are engaged in this struggle for the survival of human 
liberty. 

I feel that we should divert all of our resources and 
manpower to production of the necessary materials to 
defeat our enemies, and if we in the shoe industry, through 
standardization of materials and styles, can cut down 
civilian production and divert some of our energies to the 
manufacture of weapons needed by our American boys 
to win this war I think we will have accomplished very 
worthwhile results. 

I know that Europe is hungry and there are many people 
who will not receive bread this year. 

Confronted with these facts I believe that civilian con- 
sumption and civilian purchasing power should be cur- 
tailed and that all of our productive powers should be 
concentrated on such items that are necessary to bring 
relief to those who are engaged in this conflict 

Therefore, my prediction for 1943 is that the war will 
be terminated in a few short years so that the cream of 
American youth can be spared from the casualty lists. 


David S. Hirschler 
HOFHEIMER’S INC. 
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THE SHOK WORLD TO COME 


EXPENSE CUT NECESSARY 


| THINK volume will fall off in 1943, because of style 
restrictions and the general cutting down of two-tone spec- 
tator sport shoes. I also believe that in my particular busi- 
ness, less shoes will be sold because taxes are going to 
necessitate economies on the number of pairs my customers 
will buy. 

I think that in part some of this reduction in volume can 
be met by cutting expenses to the bone, by a reduction 
in markdowns, and general acquiescence to a reduction in 
profits, which is, of course, a result of the plan to restrict 
shoes sales for the duration. 

Arthur Livers 
FRANK BROTHERS 
New York 


TESTING PERIOD FOR GOOD MERCHANTS 
(Continued from page 47) 


are going to need pretty nearly as many shoes as they have 
been getting. Certainly they could get by on less if worse 
came to worst, but with everybody working and more walk- 
ing being necessary, and with the reduced wearing quali- 
ties in civilian shoes due to the kind of leather that has 
to be used, it is going to be very necessary, in order to 
maintain the people of the country with the kind of foot- 
wear that they should have, to make and distribute, if the 
manpower is available, nearly as many shoes as have been 
made during the year 1942. 

That job can best be done by conserving manpower and 
materials and that means simplified styles, concentration 
on simplified styles, and everybody throughout the indus- 
try doing their port of the job. 

Maxey Jarman, President 
GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 


GIVE AMERICAN INGENUITY A CHANCE 
(Continued from page 46) 


available, increasing shortages of materials, and the re- 
strictions imposed by M-217 have had full opportunity to 
demonstrate their effectiveness in producing the results 
desired. 

In short, I advocate that the government take freely from 
the shoe industry all the men and materials required to 
win this war, and then in true American style give the 
ingenuity of shoe manufacturers freedom to make the most 
of what is left. 

Roger Selby 
The SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
Portsmouth, O. 


1943 A CHALLENGE TO SERVICE 
(Continued from page 46) 


have members of their family in the “service”) the highest 
respect and most sincere cooperation. Our form of Govern- 
ment has proved adequate to meet the needs of the past, 
and we may, if each one does his part loyally, feel confident 
that it will meet the problems of the future. 
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The type of footwear now suggested by trends and regu- 
lations may well be said to contribute to a standard of real 
living. Through walking and exercise in proper shoes, 
through sacrifice for a great ideal, we may reach a healthier 
level of living with its stimulus to a higher standard of 
thinking. : 


Guy Manley, Executive Vice-President, E. P. REED 
& CO. and President, NATIONAL BOOT AND 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


LESS CIVILIAN UPPER STOCK 
(Continued from page 60) 


It was something we anticipated and prepared for a long 
time ago. While it has interfered, and will continue to 
interfere, with our production of leather for civilian use, 
this was to have been expected. All tanners are in the 
same boat. All are glad to do everything in their power 
to further the war effort. 

Finally—and I am not indulging in wishful thinking, but 
basing my prediction on known facts—I feel that there 
will be an increase in the’ use of suede as a Summer 
leather, in addition to the ever-popular white. Its accep- 
tance seems to me entirely probable and logical in view 
of the fact that its use will add variety at a time when it 
has otherwise been sharply curtailed by the restrictions 
rightfully placed on pattern and color. 


Burt W. Rankin 
HUNT & RANKIN 
Boston, Mass. 


MUCH DEPENDS ON HIDE IMPORTS 
(Continued from page 53) 


put in 1943. In the leather field, it seems certain that there 
will be a tightening of supplies as hides and skins formerly 
used for semi-luxury and luxury lines are confined to neces- 
sary purposes. Tanners will find themselves converting 
their lines of leather, conserving and making substitutions 
in tanning materials wherever necessary, and struggling to 
maintain labor sufficient to process hides and skins avail- 
able. Much will depend on continued imports of hides, 
skins and tanning materials. 

Sales of shoes will undoubtedly continue at a fairly high 
rate even though they may slacken somewhat from the cur- 
rent estimated rate of 450 million pairs per annum. In 
any event they will undoubtedly run ahead of production 
which may be in the vicinity of 350 million pairs of civilian 
shoes, exclusive of military output. If Shoe Conservation 
Order M-217 and such further amendments to it as may be 
decided upon from time to time are sufficient to retard con- 
sumer demand to a level comparable with production, then 
the industry may have already experienced all regulation 
necessary. However, if the Order does not reduce civilian 
shoe demand, when the stock gap of inventory is reduced, 
effective measures. for reducing shoe demand may be re- 
quired. In any event, with no worsening of the present 
leather supply situation, it is unlikely that there will be 
any consumer shoe needs unfulfilled in 1943. 


MERRILL A. WATSON, 
Executive Vice-President, 
Tanners Council of America. 
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THE VOICE OF INDUSTRY 


LEADERS IN MANUFACTURING, DISTRIBUTION AND GOV- 


ERNMENT REVIEW THE PAST, DISCUSS THE PRESENT 
AND TAKE A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE—NOT ONLY OF 
THE WAR EFFORT AND ITS EFFECT ON OUR ECONOMY, 
BUT BEYOND THAT TO THE PEACE WHICH IS TO FOL- 


LOW AFTER THE FINAL VICTORY HAS 


Excerpts from Messages, Addresses and 
American 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“The great majority of American manufacturers may 
well take pride in a tremendous undertaking which, 
already well along the way, should reach peak force 
in the year 1943. The natural impatience of the Ameri- 
can people is such that we fail frequently to realize 
that the things we have determined wholeheartedly to 
do are not fulfilled merely by desire but through pain- 
ful toil.” 


Former President Herbert Hoover 


“All functions and authority in respect to a particu- 
lar activity must be concentrated into the hands of one 
administrator. We can no more have an administrative 
job divided over several independent men than we 
could conduct a battle with several independent gen- 
erals. The problems of production, distribution, con- 
servation and price fixing in any particular material are 
interlocked. The same single head must direct all these 
functions. Otherwise we have infinite confusion, con- 
flicts and waste. 


. . » “The first civil necessity of total war is the 
maximum production of war essentials. Increased pro- 
duction is the best answer to shortage and all the 
mechanisms of price and controlled distribution must 
be focused toward increasing production. If maximum 
production is to be secured, the high cost producer must 
be brought into action. And with drastic taxes on 
excess profits, the low cost producer does not get away 
with anything consequential. 

“To secure maximum production there must be no 
rules of labor that restrict or retard effort or output 
beyond those which safeguard health. . . .” 


J. Howard Pew, President, Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia 


“Several times during the last twenty years I had 
occasion to make careful studies as to why our workers 
produce three times as much as do the workers in 
Europe. I thought, perhaps, we might be smarter than 
Europeans, but found we are not. We need only recall 
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BEEN WON. 


Resolutions at the Recent Congress of 
Industry 


that our factories are largely manned by the sons and 
daughters of Europe. I inquired whether our natural 
resources were responsible for our high living stand- 
ards, but found they were not. China and Russia, as 
well as many countries in South America and Africa, 
have greater natural resources than we, yet their living 
standards are even below those of Western Europe. 

“I investigated to ascertain if our production achieve- 
ments were in some way due to our use of machines, 
mass production or advertising, and found this was 
true in part, but that, nevertheless, these also were 
available to the peoples of Europe. In fact, the steam 
engine and the Industrial Revolution first emerged in 
England and spread to the European continent before 
reaching America. 

“In short, the reason American industrial wheels turn 
around so much faster than those in Europe I finally 
found in a single word—initiative. American industry 
has it. European industry, generally speaking, lacks 
it. Initiative is the key to the great difference between 
American and European industrial production. Initia- 
tive is the psychological drive that makes the wheels of 
American industry go round. 

“Initiative is an intangible thing. It is not some- 
thing that you can give to a man. It cannot be bought 
in stores; nor can it be acquired from books. Initiative 
is an attribute of the spirit, springing out of certain 
urges within mankind. A yearning for the security of 
one’s family moves men to exert themselves beyond the 
requirements of mere survival. Men, too, desire recog- 
nition from their fellow men. Pride of work, pride in 
the superiority of their product, the doing of a better 
job than the other fellow, prestige of position—all these 
are aspirations that motive men’s actions. So, too, is 
the urge to improve our material well-being: to eat 
more or tastier food, wear better clothing, live in more 
comfortable homes. . . . 

“There are planners in Washington who take it for 
granted that we are going to win this war, and are 
meanwhile conspiring under the guise of the emergency, 
to destroy our American way of life. I agree with these 

[TURN TO PAGE 85, PLEASE] 
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A New Post-War World of Plenty in Prospect 


Reprinted by Permission of Sales Management 


This war economy is a completely abnormal situa- 
tion; it is also a completely temporary situation. There 
will come a day when this stupendous production of 
military goods is no longer necessary. The gigantic 
factories which now work night and day to turn out 
implements of death and destruction will eventually 
exhaust their markets. What happens then? The 
answer to that question is up to us. 

You can conjure up a nightmare for yourself if 
you choose, of course. You can imagine that all of 
this activity will just stop, overnight; that the men 
who are now so busy will fall into idleness; that the 
marvelous strength and energy which are now being 
used so fully will somehow be dissipated; that the 
Nation which so brilliantly found the way to produce 
for destruction will be utterly baffled by the problem 
of producing for peace. You can grow despondent 
thinking about the terrible slump that will bring our 
economy down about our ears after the war. 

But I do not for a minute believe that anything of 


the kind will happen. We shall have no one to blame 
but ourselves if it does. Must we be so stupid as to 
throw away the skill, the resources, and the strength 
which we have now developed? Can’t we do any- 
thing with this magnificent machine that we have 
harnessed for our service? 

Of course we can do something with it . . . For a 
generation we have been living on the edge of a 
new world; we are only now beginning to realize it. 

For the first time in the history of the human race 
there can be enough of everything to go around. Pov- 
erty is not inevitable any more. The sum total of the 
world’s greatest possible output of goods divided by 
the sum total of the world’s inhabitants no longer 
means a little less than enough for everybody. It 
means more than enough. The possibilities in that 
simple statement are beyond calculation—and what 
we are fighting for is the right to turn some of those 
possibilities into realities. 

—DONALD M. NELSON 





Shoe Industry Faces a Crucial Test in 1943 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


parison of output for 1942, 194] and the averages of 
several previous periods clearly reflects the the extent to 
which production was recently stimulated. 

In the five years ending 1940, the annual production 
of shoes averaged 409,246,000 pairs, 21 per cent more 
than the average for the depression years of the early 
thirties or the prosperity years culminating in 1929. 
In many ways shoe production and sales were unusually 
stable in the five years from 1936 to 1940, indicative 
perhaps of stability in consumer needs. Yet the 194] 
production went 18 per cent beyond the mean level of 
these years and the extraordinary gain was duplicated 
in the first half of 1942. Consumers’ real needs could 
not have shown a parallel increase and for that reason 
1941 and 1942 must be discounted in arriving at an 
estimate of civilian shoe requirements. 

A third consideration is the varying need for dif- 
ferent kinds of shoes. For example, no important re- 
duction in the manufacture of infants’ or children’s 
shoes can be suggested. Demand for these types is 
based almost wholly on utility and either wear or growth 
makes infants’ or children’s shoes unusable. There is 
no closet inventory in these types with the possible 
exception of baby’s first shoes. Practically the same 
considerations apply to boys’ and misses’ shoes. De- 
mand in these cases has always been very close to the 
level of need, and consumer purchases have been dic- 
tated primarily by utility. 

It is in men’s and women’s shoes, especially the latter, 
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PRODUCTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES 


(000 Omitted) 
Misses’ Boys’ 
and and All 

Women’s Men's Children’s Youths’ Infants’ Other Total 
1880 125,479 
1890 173, 
1899 217,965 
1900 219, 
1904 242,110 
1909 285, 
1914 : . 
1919 é 331,225 
1921 109,990 69,544 35,066 18,462 17,379 36,330 286,771 
1922 112,038 95,112 39,442 ,632 23,938 31,712 323,876 

117,940 104,216 40,136 22,239 27,015 39,569 351,114 
1924 110,333 88,236 35,694 20,274 23,823 34,871 313,231 
1925 113,261 90,180 38,691 21,021 24,587 35,760 323,500 
1926 115,166 89,917 38,577 21,111 24,014 35,638 324,423 
1927 119,492 95,395 39,650 24,229 24,542 40,300 343,608 

127,362 91,120 37,136 23,032 23,834 41,867 344,351 
1929 134, 181 95,013 39,927 22,993 23,750 45,538 361,402 

114,963 77,406 32,037 18,530 18,558 42,676 304,170 
1931 119,460 78,268 34,308 20,047 18,546 45,611 316,240 
1932 121,149 75,294 33,600 18,100 15,653 49,493 313,290 
1933 136, 89,182 33,180 19,944 18,578 52,995 350,382 
1934 138,031 91,705 34,520 17,348 19,451 56,064 357,119 
1935 151,793 99,917 37,276 17,847 21,167 55,761 383,761 
1 167,996 104,106 36,845 16,570 21,612 68,098 415,227 
1937 171,430 103,365 39,791 17,481 22,786 57,126 411,969 
1938 164,032 96,992 40,188 17,137 21,315 51,082 390,746 
1939 179,600 103,996 43,990 16,858 24,085 55,607 424,136 
1940 167, 102,700 40,750 15,276 21,750 56,171 404,151 
1941 184,915 120,519 47,912 19,159 28,175 82,417 py 4 
1942° 180, 102,500 41,000 17,200 25,500 73,000 440,000(a) 
* Estimated 


! 


1941—Military—15,285 
1942— Military—41 ,270 





that one would expect to find the possible excessive de- 
mand or luxury buying. Yet even in these classifications 
a note of caution is necessary before the industry sta- 
tistics are used as a basis for any conclusions as to con- 
sumers’ needs. Men have not, surprisingly enough, 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW 


STACY-ADAMS 


CUSTOMERS 


Stacy-Adams’ “Admiral” Quality is 
none-too-good for the lads of the gun crews 
in Uncle Sam’s great Navy. For generations, 
United States Naval Officers have paced 
the bridges of America’s fighting ships in 
Stacy-Adams Shoes. Now this same Stacy 
Quality steps down from the officer's bridge 
to the able-bodied and ordinary seamen 
serving Uncle Sam. This means that we've a 
big job to do at Stacy-Adams, and keeping 
your civilian shoes moving, too. We're fortu- 
nate in having dealers who appreciate the 
kind of job we‘re doing and who are 
willing to accept the slight inconveniences 


THE CONSUL LAST 
_ pom / e attending it. To them we give our pledge of 
Stacy Adams Quality and Service to the very 
best of our ability for the duration . . . And 
after that, the renewal of the unmatched 
service that made Stacy-Adams America’s 


best known name for fine shoes. 
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Stacy-Adams Company 
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bought more than two pairs per capita in recent years. 
In 1941 the average male acquired barely two and 
one quarter pairs, and his purchases in 1942 were some- 
what lower. The average includes work shoes as well 
as dress shoes, it takes account of millions more at work 
throughout the country, it covers more intense living 
and more active use. An average of two pairs a year 
in 1942 is by no means the same as several years ago, 
with gasoline rationing only one of the factors which 
endangers comparison. It may be necessary, therefore, 





PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF SHOES BY 


MAJOR TYPES 
(Pairs per Capita) 
Misses’ Boys’ 
and and All 

Women's Men's Children’s Youths’ infants’ Other Total 
1880 ‘ 4 2.50 
1890 ‘ : ° 2.76 
1899 : ee ” anal i? 2.91 
1900 " Ses eas ; =? 88 
1904 ow es “a ad ae 2.93 
1909 ee hoes aes ta aad 3.14 
1914 eusbe saad pe oe oie 2.99 
1919 ae anne oti : om : 3.15 
1921 3.04 1.84 3.15 1.63 1.48 0.34 2.65 
1922 3.04 2.47 3.50 1.88 2.03 0.29 2. 
1923 3.14 2.66 3.52 1.92 2.28 0.35 3.15 
1924 88 2.22 3.10 1.73 2.01 0.31 2.77 
1925 2.90 2.23 3.33 177 2.08 0.31 2.82 
1926 2.18 3.28 1.76 2.03 0.31 2.78 
1927 2.94 2.28 3.34 2.00 2.09 0.34 2.91 
1928 2.14 3.10 1.88 2.04 0.35 2.87 
1929 3.18 2.19 3.30 1.86 2.05 0.37 2.97 
1930 1.76 2.63 1.48 1.62 0.35 2.47 
1931 2.74 1.76 2.80 1.60 1.65 0.37 2.55 
1932 2.75 1.67 2.74 1,44 1.41 0.40 2.51 
1933 3.06 1.96 2.69 1.58 1,72 0.42 2.79 
1934 2.00 2.79 1.37 1.86 0.44 2.82 
1935 3.31 2.15 3.00 1.41 2.09 0.44 3.01 
1936 3.62 2.21 2.96 1.30 2.21 0.53 3.23 
1937 3.65 2.17 3.18 1.37 2.43 0.44 3.19 
1938 3.45 2.01 3.20 1.33 2.36 0.39 3.00 
1939 3.73 2.13 3.50 1.31 2.76 0.42 3.23 
1940 3.40 2.08 3.21 1.17 2.63 0.43 3.06 
1941 3.89 2.42 3.71 1.46 3.14 0.62 3.64 (a) 
1942° 3.58 2.03 3.39 1.35 2.81 0.56 3.30 (a) 


* Estimated 
(a) Excludes shoes for military purposes 





in the light of present-day conditions to give a new valu- 
ation to per capita consumption in the past. 

During 1942 demand for footwear increased again 
and it is estimated that total consumption amounted to 
453 million pairs in comparison with civilian consump- 
tion of 438,134,000 in the preceding year. While total 
production in 1942 will not fall short of the estimated 
demand by any considerable quantity, the real decline 
in output began in the second half of the year. During 
the closing months of 1942 shoe manufacturing activity 
was forced down to a rate equal to no more than 370 
or 380 million pairs a year. 

It must be taken for granted, hence, that the present 
scope of consumer demand cannot continue to be filled. 
In order to arrive at an estimate of consumer needs, in 
distinction to the rate of demand noted in the past two 
years, the various factors discussed in the foregoing 
have been taken into account. The younger generation 
has been given a civilian priority on the premise that 
children’s requirements have been more or less identical 
with production in the past. Weight has been given to 
the comparatively low per capita consumption of men’s 
shoes and to the incidence of style developments upon 
women’s footwear. This estimate of requirements is in 
no sense a tabulation of irreducible needs; it is based 


on the necessity of civilian footwear in the nation’s war 
effort and the desirability of avoiding civilian privation 
and hardship. From this point of view the annual needs 
of the civilian population for shoes in the accepted and 
practical sense of that term, is estimated at 360 million 
pairs. On that annual basis consumers would have to 
forego many of the comforts to which they have become 
accustomed. Yet to go below this estimated basis would 
introduce some degree of hardship. If only this esti- 
mated quantity of shoes were available the average con- 
sumer would have approximately the same pairage as in 
the depression years of the last decade. 

HOW MANY PAIRS CAN BE MADE? If it is as- 
sumed that the estimate of civilian requirements is 
reasonable, the further question then arises as to whether 
or not material will be available to manufacture this 
quantity of shoes. Two elements play a decisive réle 
with respect to supply. In the first place military needs, 
which, of course, have an absolute priority, account for 
a very substantial proportion of total leather supplies. 
Other materials and products required by the shoe 
manufacturer are also scarce, but it is safe to assume 
that if the materials for the basic components of shoes 
are available manufacturers would be able to surmount 
the difficulties in procuring incidental supplies. The 
second major factor is the shipping situation which has 
limited the flow of raw material to the United States. 





ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF SHOES BY 


MAJOR TYPES 
(000 Omitted) 
Misses’ Boys’ 
and and All 
Women’s Men's Children’s Youths’ Infants’ Other Total 
1880 123,719 
1890 171,327 
1899 214,742 
1900 215,394 
1904 237,340 
1909 276,567 
1914 281,633 
1919 308,122 
1921 108,354 64,374 33,053 18,462 17,379 36,276 277,898 
1922 108, 80,474 36,016 20,047 20,658 33,789 300,071 
1923 113,854 96,562 37,958 21,936 25,477 35,302 331,088 
1924 114,024 93,763 36,437 21,257 25,419 36,959 327,858 
1925 111,491 «86,613 35,741 20,648 24,205 36,113 313,810 
1926 114,166 87,569 37,570 21,066 24,301 35,412 320,083 
1927 117,861 90,320 38,023 22,670 24,278 37,677 330,829 
1928 125, 91,592 37,794 23,630 24,188 40,735 342,948 
1929 134,829 91,573 37,961 23,013 23,792 43,293 354,460 
1930 129,341 85,381 35,727 20,762 21,154 43,762 336,126 
1931 121, 77,559 33,044 19,289 18,552 43,752 313,696 
1932 125,588 76,657 33.914 19,074 17,009 47,468 319,802 
1933 133,462 82,175 33,346 19,022 17,115 651,194 336,315 
1934 141, 90,324 33,868 18,646 18,515 54,968 357,361 
1935 148,746 96,360 36,168 17,597 20,309 56,103 376,283 
1936 163,658 101,963 37,008 17,179 21,388 61,647 402,844 
1937 174,663 103,562 38,232 16,990 22,199 62,330 417,976 
1 172,941 99,965 39,861 17,273 22,051 653,610 405,701 
1939 175,885 99,823 41,885 16,949 22,701 52,821 410,064 
1940 176,202 102,820 42,109 16,013 22,919 55,556 415,619 
1941 181,387 107,343 45,566 17,525 24,087 62,216 438,134(a) 
1942* 186,300 105,000 45,500 17,700 26,300 72,200 453,000(a) 
. 
(a) Excludes for military purposes 





In fact, if raw material imports were not restricted and 
subject to the hazards of war, the supply difficulties of 
the shoe and leather industry would be comparatively 
minor, notwithstanding the tremendous growth in mili- 
tary requirements for leather and leather goods. 

In the first year of the war a much greater call has 
been made upon the shoe and leather industries than 
had been anticipated. More than 40 million pairs of 
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This new kind of foot relief aid is selling like the proverbial hot cakes 
.--the sensation of the industry. Dr. Scholl’s LuPad, introduced to the 
public a year ago, is demanded by men and wo- 
men in every walk of life. And no wonder...for Dr. 
Scholl’s LuPad provides cushioning support where 
most people need it most—at the ball of the foot. 
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of the foot...its pad of soft Latex Foam snuggles 
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shoes were made in 1942 for the armed forces, and in 
addition large quantities of leather were purchased for 
lend-lease. Moreover, leather has been consumed on a 
vast scale in numerous other military articles. The 
clothing, glove and equipage requirements of the United 
States armed forces have entailed millions of feet and 
millions of pounds of leather. In round totals, military 
needs have been estimated at more than 10 million cattle- 
hides, 2 million calfskins, 3 million goatskins, 8 million 
shearlings, and hundreds of thousands of lambskins and 
horsehides. Since shipping limitations have made it 





ESTIMATED PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SHOES 
BY MAJOR TYPES 
(Pairs per Capita) 
Misses’ Boys’ 


and and All 
Men's Children’s Youths’ infants’ 


Women's Other Total 
1880 2.47 
1890 2.72 
1899 2.87 
1900 2.83 
1904 2.78 
1909 ie > 3.05 
1914 sabe i 44 2.88 
1919 ae “s aah ; 2.93 
1921 3.00 1.70 2.97 1.63 1.48 0.34 2.57 
1922 2.96 2.09 3.20 1.75 1.75 0.31 2.73 
1923 3.03 2.47 3.33 1.89 2.15 0.32 2.97 
1924 2.98 2.36 3.17 1.81 2.15 0.33 2.90 
1925 2.86 2.14 3.07 1.74 2.05 0.31 2.73 
1926 2.87 2.13 3.20 1.76 2.06 0.30 2.75 
1927 2.90 2.16 3.20 1.87 2.07 0.32 2.80 
1928 3.02 2.15 3.16 1.93 2.07 0.34 2.86 
1929 3.20 2.11 3.14 1.86 2.05 0.36 2.92 
1930 3.01 1.94 2.93 1.66 1.84 0.36 2.73 
1931 2.79 1.74 2.70 1.54 1.65 0.35 2.53 
1932 2.85 1.71 2.67 1.52 1.54 0.38 2.56 
1933 2.99 1.81 2.71 1.51 1.59 0.41 2.67 
1934 3.12 1.97 2.74 1.48 1.77 0.43 2.82 
1935 3.27 2.07 2.91 1.39 2.00 0.44 2.95 
1936 3.52 2.17 2.97 1.35 2.19 0.48 3.14 
1937 3.72 2.17 3.06 1.33 2.36 0.51 3.23 
1938 3.64 2.07 3.18 1.35 2.44 0.41 3.12 
1939 3.66 2.05 3.33 1.32 2.60 0.40 3.13 
1940 3.58 2.08 3.32 1.23 2.68 0.42 3.15 
1941 3.66 2.15 3.63 1.35 2.87 0.47 3.30 (a) 
1942° 3.69 2.07 3.54 1.33 2.92 0.52 3.38 (a) 


* Pretimi 
(a) Exeludes execs for military purposes 





impossible for the tanning industry to replace these 
military demands by additional raw material imports, 
civilian supplies have suffered. 

In many respects the crucial factor in the supply 
situation is the drastic readjustment in the quantity of 
sole leather available for civilian use. Although more 
sole leather is being made currently than at any time 
in the past 15 years, consumption for military purposes 
has reduced civilian supplies by 35 per cent or more. 
From the available facts it has been judged that be- 
tween 12 and 13 million equivalent sides of sole leather 
will be available for civilian shoe production in 1943. 
This is equal, roughly, to some 310 million pairs of 
shoes. Prior to 1942 shoes with rubber or composition 
soles accounted for approximately 20 per cent of the 
total output, but the limitations imposed by WPB upon 
the use of rubber have forced a sharp cut. Under pres- 
ent restrictions it is unlikely that more than 50 million 
pairs can be made with rubber or composition bottoms. 
Based upon the potential availability of bottom stock, 
therefore, the shoe industry is within striking distance 
of the estimated civilian requirements of 360 million 
pairs. 

Although the upper leather supply situation is less 
stringent, the total footage for civilian use is limited. 
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The present rate of importation of raw material suitable 
for upper leather makes it seem likely that sufficient 
footage for 360 million pairs can be made available. 

CLOSING THE GAP. In common with other con- 
sumers’ goods industries, the shoe trade is confronted 
today by an extraordinary condition. Consumer pur- 
chasing power has grown in spite of taxes, war bond 
purchases, and the higher cost of living. Nor do the 
estimates of national income, $110 billion in 1942 and 
$122 billion in 1943, tell the entire story. Many types 
of goods are no longer on the market so that relative 
purchasing power for available commodities has in- 
creased enormously. The force of this demand must 
continue to be felt in 1943 and the salient issue before 
the industry is the most effective means of closing the 
gap between demand and potential supply. 

Various alternatives limiting consumption of civilian 
footwear have been described, and these range from 
further restrictions under Shoe Conservation Order 
M-217 to shoe rationing. Whatever means are adopted 
by WPB the statistical record of the shoe industry high- 
lights certain facts which should guide manufacturing 
and retailing policy. Volume has been a hard task- 
master in the shoe industry. For the sake of volume the 
industry has foregone many advantages of long range 
benefit far outweighing the returns of immediately 
greater pairage. For the duration necessity will compel 
consumers to apply a more searching test to the shoes 
they buy and consume. In many ways the industry’s 
future will depend on how adequately it meets that 
test in 1943. 





New Hide Shipping Method 


TANNERS in Buenos Aires are using a process whereby 
hides and skins may be shipped in a dry and relatively 
clean state—in this way saving considerable shipping 
space, the Department of Commerce reports. The hides 
are treated with a solution composed of water, sodium 
chloride and another chemical, the name of which is 
a trade secret. They are then dried and folded into 
rectangles approximately 16 x 32 x 3 in., weighing 33 
lb. It is said that a hide (wet-salted) of the same size 
prepared in the normal way weighs approximately 55 lb. 

It is contended that the hides so prepared will last 
almost indefinitely and that they are immune to all 
types of insects and harmful bacterial action. The 
process does not require a large establishment and can 
be carried out in “estancias” as well as in slaughter- 
houses and meat-packing plants. 

According to local tanners, however, hides after hav- 
ing been soaked in water and prepared for commercial 
use show a tendency to crack and remain too dry for 
sole leather. They are used mostly for upper leather. 

e 7 * 
ALL sales of goods and commodities by Army and Navy 
stores, including commissaries and ships’ stores ashore 
and Army canteens, post exchanges and ships’ service 
activities, were excluded recently from price control by 
OPA. Army-Navy regulations govern them. 
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FRONT On10 Fast 


It takes millions of pounds of rubber to 
keep them going on the road to victory. 
However, there’s a limited supply of certain 
types of reclaimed rubber allocated for 
essential civilian use. We are using our 
share of this in producing the best possible 
quality of black soles for sturdy, practical 
shoes. In war as in peace the name Avon 
stands for integrity and dependability 

—for scientific processes —expert 


workmanship. 


AVON SOLE COMPANY 
AVON, MASSACHUSETTS 





CELASTIC COMFORT 
IN CASUAL FOOTWEAR 


On bike or hike, at work or play, Celastic 
box toes can guarantee greater toe comfort to the wearer of the highly popular unlined , 
moccasin-type shoe Celastic stays as it is lasted, a constant retainer of toe shape, 
preserving the sporty appearance of the toe Manufacturers find that this solution- 
softened plastic grips the reverse side of the leather vamp as tightly as an adhesive and 
that the skived edges blend smoothly into the lines of the forepart The result 
is an unlined shoe with toe characteristics more nearly like that of a full lined vamp 
than is possible with the ordinary box toe. In casuals, as in lined shoes, Celastic 
responds to feet in motion. United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts 





THE QUALITY BOX TOE 
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WITH 
Natunal Bnidac 
Shoes 


Au over America there is more money in family 

budgets and that means more money for shoes. Mothers, 
daughters and sisters, by the hundreds of thousands, move 
up into the $5 to $6 Natural Bridge price brackets. Natur- 
ally, theyll be Natural Bridge customers, because keener 
styling, finer materials and better fit and workmanship have 
convinced discerning women that Natural Bridge Shoes are 
a “best buy”. 
But, that’s not all; Natural Bridge’s beautiful advertising 
campaign in National Media, bright, seasonal, direct mail 
folders; clever point-of-sale displays and personalized 
retail ads will add this great army of new customers to the 
tens of thousands of women who are tried and loyal wearers 
of Natural Bridge Shoes. 





4933 Elasticized antiqued Turftan 
Komfi Kip Open Toe Bow Pump, Lit- 
tleway Leckstitch Process, 15-8 Half 


Breasted Celluloid Covered Continen- 
tal Heel, Sizes in-stock (March Ist 
delivery) AAAA 6-10, AAA 5%%-10, 
AA 5-10, B 4-10, C 34-10; $3.60. 


4930 — Same style, sizes and price in 
Elasticized White Caracul Kid. 
4931 — Same style, sizes and price in 
Elasticized Black Patent Leather. 
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says Charles Slosberg 
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MAKERS OF FINE JUVENILE SHOES 
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THE GREEN SHOE MANUFACTURING Co. | 


960 HARRISON AVE 
BOSTON. MASS. 


December 15, 1942 


Mr. Ray Livingstone 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Dear Ray: 


In making Green's shoes, no details, 
” no matter how small, are overlooked. It is 

: because I am so jealous of our good name that 
P I check each of our suppliers, even for small 
‘ items, with more than average care. 





In the case of your cements, they 
don't amount to so much in cents per shoe them- 
selves, but they are a major item in consistent 
good shoemaking. So, in selecting cement sup- 
pliers, I want the best, the most reliable source 
I can find. I want a concern with a good reputa- 
tion and a personnel that understand shoemaking 
problems. With us it's a mutual problem, and I am 
Pleased to say I am using Darex Cements. 


— 


Very truly yours, 


Se 
[2 eS SS Oe a on 















in choosi , : 
value you as a customer for ia a 
DEWEY anp ALN 
tn ch [Y CHEMICAL COMPANY 
. EAL 
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shoemaker — 
executive 





Any story of Charlie Slos- 
berg must be also the story 
of the Green Shoe Co., for 
the success of this business 
is an integral part of his 
biography, and the same 
qualities characterize both 
the man and the company 
—good New England com- 
mon sense, square dealing, 
high standards, and execu- 
tive ability. 

The Green Shoe Co. is a 
father-and-son concern. 
Back in 1923, J. A. Slosberg, 
who had built a solid shoe- 
making background at the 
old Tom Plant factory, de- 
cided with his two sons, 
Charlie and Sam, to buy a 
controlling interest in the 
Green Shoe. The company 
was then manufacturing in- 
expensive stitchdowns for 
children, selling to the vol- 
ume trade. After five years 
of success in this line, 
they felt that they could build a more stable, long- 
range future for themselves in another direction and 
courageously turned to the manufacture of a quality 
children’s shoe of welt construction, a radical step 
which called for new manufacturing techniques and 
sales methods. As shown by the wide acceptance 
of Stride-Rite shoes today, they have succeeded 
brilliantly. 

As production manager, Charlie Slosberg follows 
three basic policies— never to compromise with 
quality, to insist on orderliness and timing to give 
good service, and to build a contented, skilled per- 
sonnel that £vow shoemaking. He personally can 
handle every machine in his | tel and he knows 
all the details that make a shoe excellent, testing 
everything that goes into his shoes and insisting on 
the highest performance. Wherever it is humanly 


CHARLES SLOSBERG, Factory Manager 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co. 


possible, each day's orders are shipped before the 
close of the day, giving their dealers the double ad- 
vantage of lower inventories and higher turnover. 
Today a large portion of the Green output is de- 
voted to the war effort, the production of quality 
shoes for Army nurses, Waacs, etc. Because of this 
war business, the boys worked out an equitable plan 
for rationing shoes to their accounts, another ex- 
ample of square shooting and fair dealing. 

Meeting issues straight, choosing the best ma- 
terials, never compromising with quality, Charlie 
Slosberg produces shoes well known for their uni- 
form excellence and service. Because he believes in 
exercising meticulous care in working out even the 
smallest details of shoemaking technique and plant 
operation, he ranks high among the Men Who 
Know Shoemaking Best. 








-—— 





MEN WHO KNOW SHOEMAKING BEST 
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Localized Tast Factores 





Ae Sewing 


~Shoe manufacluhors—today, in retail stores everywhere, the shoes of 
many manufacturers are making or maintaining a reputation for fine 
fit in all sizes and widths because they are made over United lasts. 


-Cmwuitaws — Millions of shoes on the active feet of young and old 
Americans — students, workers, housewives, and Service men, fit bet- 
ter because the original models were made by United craftsmen and 
the lasts produced by the latest technical processes. 


-the Warl fot —ran of the United Last Company’s manufacturing 
facilities are engaged in war production, but United Last Factories 
will continue to give dependable service in meeting the needs of the 
industry with “ Fit Foremost Lasts”. 
errs aS) COMPANY So veeeen es ammeeescee 


T. W. GARDINER CO., Lawrence,Mass. KRENTLER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, W's. 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS STEWART & POTTER CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. UNITED LAST CO. LTD., Montreal, P. @ 
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orry! 
KLEENETTE—7:.. original White Washable Elk 


Has Gone to War 


It won't be back until after 
we get through with the Axis 


Kleenette is the ideal easy-to-clean white shoe leather, but Uncle Sam 
needs many of the materials used in its manufacture so now we're con- 
fining our output to high grade leathers for which the Ross tannery is 
famous—leathers that are doing a good wartime job in military service. 


For busy civilians, Ross is producing leathers of rugged durability and 
smart “dress-up” appearance; and a sister leather to Kleenette which 
cleans to a bright new finish with any good shoe cleaner. 


For front-line activities Ross is making high grade leathers for Army 
nurses’ shoes; aviators’ flying jackets; tank helmets; aviators’ helmets; 
ski troop mittens; cap visors; and gloves for all branches of the service. 


The entire resources of Chicago’s oldest tanning firm and the best 
efforts of its entire organization are devoted to helping win the war on 
the battle-front and the home front. 


A. H. ROSS & SONS CO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MERCHANT-LOVEYS ............. BOSTON A. W. PATTON ............. _ MILWAUKEE 
AL W. MEIER CO. .............. ST. LOUIS BANKART & SAMUELSON ...... NEW YORK 


SCHOENBERG LEATHER CO PHILADELPHIA A.J.&J.R.COOK.......... LOS ANGELES 


Tanners Since 1888 
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SHOES 'o* MEN 


national in scope . . 
\ THE CURTIS TRADE MARI 
. . . Wins new fame 


ad it’s fame that has all the elements of success for Curtis retai 


; rtis’ national consumer advertising in TIME and ESQUIRE magazin 
943 will launch and sustain a merchandising campaign for the coming 
which offers discriminating men’s shoe dealers an outstanding 
unity to cash in on Curtis unquestioned quality workmanship and 


genuity—each the result of four generations of cumulative skill. 


3 Curtis catalog will soon be ready for you, illustrating America’s 
shoes for men, Curtis dealer helps for vital point-of-sale use, 
review of Curtis’ dynamic national advertising approach to 


s well appareled men who appreciate quality footwear. 
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TO THEM 


EvEN though they can’t come into your store, Uncle Sam is 
seeing to it that a good percentage of your customers now in 
the service are wearing their usual Packard Quality. For 
Packard is making thousands of pairs of shoes for the Army 
and Navy, and Uncle Sam is taking good care that they are 
well fitted, too. Packard considers it a privilege to make 
these shoes; and those of our soldiers and sailors who get 
them are fortunate indeed, because these shoes are all the 


best .. . The only way that Packard knows how to make them. 


For the duration, this is Packard’s first and most important 
job. We ask our regular customers to overlook slow de- 
liveries if at times their shoes do not arrive as promptly as 


they desire. 


(P) M.A. PACKARD Co. 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





















Flexible hard sole—Elk leather—white, 

. tan and coun tan—moccasin 
tee for the chubby foot — last 66. A 
sturdy good-looking shoe. 
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IDEAL BABY SHOES 
thew steas f oer to 


READ THIS 


But even so, perhaps you should, for no 
merchant can know too much about the 
line he is selling. And Mrs. Day's Ideal 
Baby Shoes have so many points of 
superiority to talk about. For example: 
An unusual source of supply assures the 
finest flexible tan kips for the soles of 
Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby Shoes. Extremely 
flexible in length, yet rigidly fine in 
width, this stock gives a constantly flat 
tread inside, and yet makes certain easy 
foot flexing, resulting in a sole which 
lets tiny toes spread naturally. Just one 
of the many reasons why Mrs. Day's 
Ideal Baby Shoes are better. 
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A Critical Year for 
Retailing 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


program for standardization and sim- 
plification of consumer goods that is be- 
ing worked out under the direction of 
the Office of Civilian Supplies of the 
WPB. Standardization of certain shoes 
is now a very live topic of discussion, 
and while no definite plan has, as yet, 
been adopted, some who are in touch 
with the situation feel that plans pro- 
viding for standardization or rationing 
of shoes, or both, may emerge within 
the next few months. The standardiza- 


* tion project is a WPB activity, while 


rationing, if it comes, would come 
through the initiative of OPA. 

Meanwhile shoe manufacturers and 
prominent shoe merchants are confer- 
ring with government officials in an 
effort to work out some sort of plan for 
control of the buying boom that has 
gained headway in the shoe business 
and caused alarm both in government 
circles and among thoughtful leaders of 
the industry. Shoe men, of course, 
would prefer some voluntary plan of 
restriction and they have been trying 
to sell this idea to the government, hav- 
ing gone to the length of suggesting 
certain measures to supplement Con- 
servation Order M-217. Relying on 
past experience, however, the govern- 
ment representatives are disinclined to 
place complete reliance on voluntary 
measures. 

The freeing of men 38 years old and 
above from the operation of Selective 
Service is expected to benefit the men’s 
shoe business somewhat and ease the 
problems that might otherwise result 
in 1943 from loss of customers to the 
armed services. All in all, the retail 
men’s shoe business has stood the strain 
of the draft remarkably well, and suf- 
fered much less than the men’s clothing 
business, where sales are said to be off 
from 25 to 40 per cent. Soldiers con- 
tinue to buy a good many shoes for off- 
duty wear and employment of civilians 
at high wages in defense plants, has 
stimulated the men’s shoe business, as 
it also has the women’s branch of the 
industry. 

All in all, the outlook for 1943 in the 
retail field is clouded with considerable 
doubt and uncertainty, the latter due, 
in the main, to lack of knowledge on 
the part of merchants as to what fur- 
ther restrictive measures are in the off- 
ing. But retailers, as a class, have 
always, in times of difficulty, demon- 
strated that they possess in a high de- 
gree the qualities of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. Those qualities are dis- 
tinct assets today, for it appears on the 
basis of present indications that those 
who are able to adjust their operations 
most successfully to the strains imposed 
by war-time conditions and government 
regulation, will be among the ones who 
will best survive the hardships of the 
emergency. 
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KEEP Graehee CLEAN 





Clean brushes last longerand do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
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USE ALL OF THE Szae4 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
vals also aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 


WHY CONSERVE? 





tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 





Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
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Wake RPA SR 2. .% 
*AMERICA * 
* MAKES . 
* * 
* THE , 
* BEST OF . 
* EVERYTHING * 





Display both items for Extra Sales 
KNOMARK MEG. Co.. INC. 214 Taaffe Pl. + Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ESQUIRE 


Wm siete) | POLISH 


Shines Better and Faster 
Lasts Longer « Preserves Leather 


A MADE-IN-AMERICA PRODUCT containing 
the finest imported waxes and oils blended 
with Lanolin, nature's own agent for soften- 
ing and preserving leather. It produces a 
high lustre and clear hand-stained finish with 
a minimum of “elbow grease”. 


- ALL AUTHENTIC STAIN COLORS 


Brown Stain Tan Stain 
Mahogany Stain Black 
(Ox-Blood) 


ESQUIRE DE LUXE 
SERVICE SHINE KIT 


Here is Esquire’s answer to the 
most desired gift item for Service 
Men. To display it is to sell it... 
because it SELLS ON SIGHT! 


Made of heavy khaki service mate- 
rial, with snap fastener; containing 
hand finished giant sized lamb’s 
wool brush, paddle applicator, bris- 
tle mud brush, soft polishing cloth 
and Esquire Boot Polish. 

#6D Kit 

$13.20 per doz. 


+ + + + + + + + HH FH H OH H HF HH HF HH HH HH HH OH OH OH OH OR OM 
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The Voice of Industry 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


planners that America will eventually win the decision 
over its enemies. I completely disagree as to how this 
decision will be gained. Initiative will win the war, not 
regimentation. This is no time for experiments in 


business reform. 


“Then we have men who, while they are aware of all 
this, have nevertheless been led to believe that the only 
way to fight Hitler is to adopt Hitler’s methods. This 
is utter nonsense. The belief that totalitarianism is 
synonymous with industrial efficiency, is the great myth 
of our age. 


“The surest way for us to lose this war is to ape 
Hitler. The surest and quickest way to win this war is 
to place our faith in American initiative. Keep restric- 
tive policies to the minimum of absolute necessity. Cut 
away the ropes of bureaucratic red tape now ham- 
stringing industry. Give management and labor a 
chance to exercise initiative by reopening the door of 
opportunity. Do these things, and the output of war 
materials will soar to heights that even today would be 
called fantastic. Fail to do them, and we lose initiative, 
lose production, lose the war, lose our freedom, and 
become German and Japanese slaves.” 


Henry J. Kaiser 


“Our unspoken concern as to what we are fighting 
for, of necessity turns our faces toward the future. The 
problems of peace are already at hand, for in very 
truth they are inherent in the conflict. When the jug- 
gernaut of war comes to rest, it may be too late to know 
what we are fighting for. Therefore, now is the time 
to plan for peace since the kind of life that we will live, 
the opportunities that we will enjoy, the service that we 
will render, are what we are fighting for. It is a way 


of life! ... 


The time has now come for American industry to 
take the leadership and actually put a plan into action. 
The plain truth is that we dare not wait for any pro- 
tracted period of natiqnal or international contention 
as to what plan is the best, or as to the methods and 
procedures for putting one into operation. 


“The first and primary essential is employment—a 
nationwide, yes a worldwide opportunity for all who 
want to work. If freedom to produce is taken literally, 
it will not be difficult to show that it comprises virtually 
all of the freedoms so recently and so eloquently ex- 
pressed. There is no magic source of wealth for the re- 
construction period. There is no bounty sufficient to 
accomplish the task. There is nothing in the philosophy 
of the hand-out that can lead to anything but despair 
for the post-war world which is so rapidly approaching. 


“In this homely device lies a profound truth. The 
epoch of bounty has passed, the hand-out era has been 
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Ir takes a brave man to prophesy the changes 





that will be required in shoe manufacturing 
during the coming twelve months. But one 
thing we think we can safely say: whatever 
changes in apearance may be called for, the 
scientific features that have made Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes essential for active men will 
continue to bring relief and comfért to “their 
wearers. And with everyone working harder 


and longer hours, that is indeed essential. 


WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


SHOES 
Pas 











4 PATENTED COMFORT 
FEATURES~ 

1. Patented Shank ‘ 

2. Metatarsal Raise \ 

3. Flat Forepart \ 

4-Correct Arch 

Fitting 3% 









IN-STOCK No. 306 


In bright-finish brown calf, full 
leather lining, heavy super-flexi- 
Ala soles. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 





G. H. BASS & COMPANY, Dept. BS-12, Wilton, Maine 
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MOCCASINS 


Today, the name BASS still remains the important 
name in all outdoor footwear. Selective purchasing 
is the answer. People with money to spend are 
choosing the best . . . nothing less will do. That’s 
why retailers featuring BASS MOCCASINS are at- 
tracting business to their stores. You can sell the 
outdoorsmen . . and women .. in your locality the 
many advantages of fine BASS craftsmanship as dis- 
played in the profitable QUAIL HUNTER and 
famous BASS CAMP MOCCASIN shown below. 



















THE BASS 
QUAIL HUNTER 


Hunters and woodsmen in your 
trading area want this low, 
long-life boot with it’s special 
hand fashioned, overlap seam. 
It’s more comfortable . . . more 
water resistant. 


THE BASS 
CAMP MOCCASIN 


Men, women, youngsters . . 
all enjoy the comfort of this 
particular type of True Moc- 
casin. Grand for camping. 
Style that will go on for 
many, many years. 


UNCLE SAM COMES FIRST * * x 
with you and with us. Please have patience with temporary 
delays and shortages due to our war production. 








completely swallowed up by a war debt which repre- 
sents not only the spending of the nation’s wealth, but 
the mortgaging of its future. We, all of our Allies and 
the conquered enemies, must go back to work. Out of 
our efforts new wealth must be created and some of it 
must be saved. So plain a truth could easily be elabo- 
rated to show that investment must once more take 
place, capital must once more be formed, and produc- 
tion must once more move forward on a solvent and 
profitable basis until it provides both the wealth and 
the opportunity for the welfare which is now so extrava- 
gantly projected in the social plans for the brave new 
world.” 


Joseph L. Weiner, Deputy Director, Office of 
Civilian Supply, WPB. 


“In the first place, concentration of production where 
it will increase our war potential has been adopted as 
a policy by the War Production Board. We are now 
bringing to a close preliminary surveys of industries 
which seem to be capable of contributing to the war pro- 
gram if they are concentrated. As these surveys be- 
come available, the War Production Board will decide 
whether the information calls for concentration in the 
national war interest. Where concentration seems de- 
sirable detailed programs will be developed which will 
lead to the selection of firms for continued production. 
Consultations with those interested, both management 
and labor, is specifically provided for. . . . 


“Essentially, the production of civilian-type goods is 
concentrated to insure the continued production of 
goods that are essential even in wartime, and also to 
insure that these goods are produced at the minimum 
of cost to the war program. As an increasing propor- 
tion of our economic resources are diverted to war, the 
quantity and variety of many civilian goods must inevi- 
tably be reduced. Up to the present time, civilian 
sacrifices have been made largely because of materials 
shortages. . . . 


“Restrictions on civilians will widen during the com- 
ing year. Armies in active combat are voracious con- 
sumers of material. When they succeed in advancing 
they open up territory which is likely to be desperately 
in need of the essentials of life. In consequence, export 
demands, particularly for food and clothing, are likely 
to increase. You probably already have seen the 
announcements in the newspapers concerning the 
dwindling supply of some dairy products and meat avail- 
able for consumption in this country. . . . 

“These steadily diminishing supplies of most of the 
things necessary to produce civilian goods present us 
with three major questions. How far can civilian pro- 
duction be reduced? How far should it be reduced in 
the near future? How can we arrange that essential 
civilian supplies will be produced? 


“Concentration of production deals, of course, only 
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with the last of these questions. Concentration may be 
necessary because the essential civilian supply is so small 
a proportion of the capacity of an industry that if the 
production were shared out among all the plants within 
the industry according to their past business, none could 
be kept going. In these circumstances essential civilian 
supplies can be maintained only by the concentration 
of their production in a few plants. In other words, 
civilian production may be curtailed so severely by the 
war program that we must attempt to insure continued 
production of essential civilian supplies by concentrat- 
ing the limited amount of business in a few plants 
which can operate at a rate sufficient to keep in busi- 


ness. .. + 


For Maximum War Production 


“In order to maximize our war potential we must 
fit the essential civilian production into the war economy 
so that there is a minimum of competition between the 
direct needs of war and those indirect needs of war 
which we call essential civilian requirements. We now 
face the question whether we cannot minimize the drain 
on our resources necessary to produce essential civilian 
supplies. This can often be done where the output of 
necessary civilian goods is less than the capacity to pro- 
duce them. We can then close down production in 
areas where labor, power and transportation are scarce 
and transfer civilian production to areas where it con- 
flicts less with the war program. This policy is the 
foundation of the concentration program which has 
been announced. There is no need for me to point out 
that the application of the policy is often very difficult. 
In moving production to points where there is more 
available labor, one may move away from important 
markets and thus increase the transportation burden. 
The only simple guide to be followed is that of relieving 
the narrowest bottlenecks. 


Maximum Use of Small Plants 


“There are two other equally important considera- 
tions, however, in the concentration programs. Wher- 
ever possible the plants withdrawn from civilian pro- 
duction will be those most adaptable to war production. 
Very often the larger plants, because of their better 
equipment, and particularly their more highly skilled 
management, can best turn to war work. Furthermore, 
the War Production Board is required, under the 
Smaller War Plants Act, to use its power to direct the 
flow of scarce materials so as to make the greatest pos- 
sible use of small plants in the production of both war 
material and essential civilian production.” 


F. C. Crawford, Chairman, Resolutions Commit- 


tee, National Association of Manufacturers 


“American Industry stands for the basic American 
Freedonis. It will do everything it can to see that these 
[TURN TO PAGE 88, PLEASE] 
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: raptsmanship 


astmaking 


The creation of a perfect last which provides 
essential fitting qualities is more than just 
a product of a wood-turning operation. 
STERLING demonstrates the accuracy of 
this truism in every small detail. First, there 
is the hand-wrought creation by skilled 
craftsmen. Then there is the testing and alter- 
ation period in which foot measurements, 
materials and shoemaking processes play an 
important part. And finally, the question of 
_ Consumer acceptance and the trend of fashion 
are determined. 


Certainly, Style basin in the wood — but 
the wood must be fashioned by craftsmen. 








STERLING LAST 


+ 77TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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The Voice of Industry 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87] 


freedoms are preserved when peace 
comes and will oppose anybody who 
tries to destroy them. 

“The Congress of American Indus- 
try pledges all the skill and resource- 
fulness of industrial management to 
production for victory, to the end that 
no fighting man or civilian of the 
United States shall lose his life for 
lack of weapons or supplies. 

“The Congress of American Industry 
further pledges that when, with God’s 
help, the United Nations are victorious, 
industry will be ready to turn its skill 
and resourcefulness to the works of 
peace, to new wonders of production 
and plenty, which will provide employ- 
ment for returning soldiers and sailors 
and all others, and enable the Ameri- 
can people to resume their historic up- 
ward march, spiritually and materially 
as free men.” 


Paul V. McNutt, Director, War 
Manpower Commission 


“We of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion have recognized that the battle of 
production will not be won in Wash- 
ington. It will be won by management 
and labor acting to solve specific diffi- 
culties, making operating decisions in 
specific localities from one end of 
America to the other. 

“Government has a responsibility to 
assist. It can back up the actions of 
labor and management. It can supply 
guidance and labor market facts. It 
can crack bottlenecks where self-inter- 
est or lack of foresight slows produc- 
tion. 

“Government action must, of course, 
be taken after consultation with man- 
agement and labor. The outstanding 
work of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee over the last few months has 
convinced me that the close collabora- 
tion of government, management and 
labor is indispensable to the formula- 
tion of sound policy and to the trans- 
lation of policy into action. On the 
basis of this experience, I can assure 
you that your active participation in 
local management-labor groups will be 
a distinct service to the country. We 
cannot operate effectively without your 
help. ... 

“Organized labor has a multitude of 
heavy responsibilities. The labor rep- 
resentatives on the National Manage- 


.ment-Labor Policy Committee know 


their obligations and are fulfilling 
them. Labor has a responsibility to 
make the rank and file feel the ter- 
rific urgency of top production. A 
responsibility to control the actions of 
unruly locals. A responsibility to relax 
for the duration those working rules 
and practices which result in lost man- 
heurs. A _ responsibility to arrange 
reciprocal agreements facilitating the 
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transfer of workers when a change of 
union membership is involved. An obli- 
gation to permit traditionally skilled 
jobs to be broken down into less skilled 
jobs. And, finally, a responsibility to 
cooperate with management in the so- 
lution of common problems. 

“On the other hand, labor has a 
right to participate directly in the 
formulation of decisions affecting the 
livelihood of workers. Industry is not 
a unilateral enterprise. 

“Labor also has a right to assurance 
that sacrifices will be distributed even- 
y among all groups in the commu- 
DRS si 4's 

“The year 1948 is going to be the 
year of manpower shortages, just as 
1942 has been the year of material 
stringencies and just as 1941 was the 
year of short facilities. . . 

“Employers have it within their 

power to stop the senseless churning of 
labor that is characteristic of most 
tight labor market areas. Get together 
with other employers in the locality ; 
call in the unions and civic groups. 
Work out the terms of a local agree- 
ment designed to stabilize the labor 
situation, put it down on paper, pub- 
licize it and follow its provisions to 
the letter. 
“Such agreements are now in effect 
in about 40 localities. The heart of 
these plans is a provision that em- 
ployers will not hire workers unless 
they present a separation certificate 
either from their last employer or from 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. In the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, we have accumulated substantial 
experience in drawing up and admin- 
istering these agreements. The Area 
War Manpower Director and the Em- 
ployment Service people in your local- 
ity will be glad to offer their full time 
assistance.” 


Ferdinand Eberstadt, Vice- 
Chairman, WPB 


“We realize that you are having 
problems with manpower, facilities, 
and materials. I think I can hold out 
a very reasonable measure of hope that 
the material problems with which you 
have struggled over the past year will 
become substantially less in the future. 

“IT can say this for two important 
reasons. One is that we are getting a 
firmer and clearer grasp upon our 
long-range programs. The other is 
that we are instituting a mechanism 
for the distribution of the most critical 
materials, which will force production 
schedules to assume a measure of real- 
ity and will assure delivery, so far as 
can be done, of the materials you 
need, when you need them and at the 
place you need them... . 

“From the appearance of the pro- 
gram as now submitted, their accom- 
plishments will be hard but should be 
possible, assuming the degree of effort 
and sacrifice which can be reasonably 
asked and expected of a country en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle. 
“To implement these programs, Mr. 
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Nelson has announced the Controlled 
Materials Plan. This Plan covers the 
distribution of carbon and alloy steel, 
copper, and aluminum. You will recog- 
nize these as the backbone of war pro- 
duction. The Plan is based upon the 
simple premise that there can be no 
deficit financing of material needs. Ma- 
terials are strictly on a cash basis. You 
can only produce as much as you have 
materials wherewith to produce. 

“With knowledge of the supply there- 
for, it is incumbent upon those respon- 
sible to cut the production schedules 
to an amount which will not require 
more than the supply available during 
the period in question, and to guide 
production schedules so that this mate- 
rial may produce the maximum possible 
amount of munitions of war, finished 
and ready to take the field against our 
enemies, rather than a larger amount 
of unfinished or semifinished and thus 
unuseable items. .. . 

“I have given you only the briefest 
and most general outline of the Plan. 
In .adopting the Plan, we made two 
basic resolutions: One was that it 
would not be foisted upon an unin- 
formed and surprised industry. We 
have, therefore, set up a special or- 
ganization in the War Production 
Board and its branches whose duty it 
is to see that every manufacturer in 
the United States is fully and thor- 
oughly informed of all pertinent de- 
tails of the operation of the Plan. And, 
secondly, we are making every effort 
to see that the amount of rules, regu- 
lations, instructions, and paper work 
involved in the Plan is cut to the mini- 
mum.” 





C. M. Chester, Chairman, 
General Foods Corporation 


“The silver lining of the war control 
situation seems to be that the economic 
planners will not play a return engage- 
ment after the war. The public has 
seen their wares and doesn’t like them. 

“However, industry cannot progress 
just by the mistakes of the meddlers; it 
must go forward under its own steam 
of positive leadership. 

“The time for candor is long over- 
due. 

“The National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee and the Public Rela- 
tions Committee are two of the most 
important committees in this Associa- 
tion. For if the objectives which these 
committees seek are not obtained, there 
won’t be any need for any association 
committee, because there won’t he any 
need for the association. 

“We held a Public Relations Clinic 
and plan to hold many more through- 
out the country. They are organized to 
educate businessmen to the vital im- 
portance of public relations in these 
grave days. I commend them to your 
serious consideration. We have many 
great merchandisers of products in this 
Congress, but as merchandisers of the 
truth about ourselves and the economic 
system under which we operate, we 
have a long way to go.” 




















Wartime factors have brought 
many changes to our business 
this past year. 


Today one-third of our produc- 
tion is being used for the manu- 
facture of Navy high shoes and 
we are glad to be able to do this 
much for the war effort. 


A short time ago, forty per 
cent of our employees were wo- 
meh. Today we employ eighty 
per cent women who must be 
trained to replace the men who 
have gone into the service. 


We now have 67 men in the va- 
rious branches of the service 
and this number will grow as 
more and more men must be 
called to serve their country. 


Under these conditions, we have 
had to make some drastic 
changes, such as shutting off 
over 2500 accounts, discontinu- 
ing custom shoemaking for the 
duration, and reducing our in- 
stock line. 


Despite the fact that it has 
been impossible to maintain 
normal business operations, we 
take comfort in the knowledge 
that the shoe industry has an 
important role in the war pro- 
gram—for men and women 
fighting and working to win 
must have shoes. 


We aim to do the best possible 
job that can be done under 
these wartime conditions, and 
will serve our dealers ac- 
cordingly. 


MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY 
Danville Ilinois 














knapsacks and gas masks. 


A WAR PLANT 


producing a variety of machines to expedite war work! 


Our machines are now used in the 
manufacture of haversacks, duffle bags, 
leggings, bandoleers, raincoats, first aid 
cases, uniform chevrons, jungle bags, 





going when every minute counts. 


Our service aids the men in the ser- 
vice. Customers tell us that our prompt 


and efficient service keeps production 
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Whitman, Mass. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 





Columbus, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Westfield, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











Leon Henderson, Retiring 
Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration 


“TI must tell you that prices have gone 
up in 1942 under the impact of the war 
only one-third as fast as they did in 
1941. I must tell you that industrial 
prices, that is all non-farm prices, have 
gone up only three per cent in this year. 
Non-farm prices, that is the prices that 
you make, have gone up only nineteen 
per cent since August, 1939, and pro- 
duction is up in that same period some- 
thing like eighty-five per cent. Why, 
there is nothing like it that has ever 
happened in the history of production 
before—eighty-five per cent increase in 
production, nineteen per cent increase 
in price, but only three per cent of that 
increase since Pearl Harbor. That is a 
record of which business and Govern- 
ment can well be proud in its collabora- 
tion. . . 


Farm Prices Increase 


“Farm prices as a result of national 
policy have gone up more substantially. 
In other words, some part of that in- 
crease of six points in the wholesale 
price index has been due to a conscious 
choice by Congress representing a be- 
lief that agricultural prices were out 
of balance. Parity stood at 99 in De- 
cember of 1941; today it stands at 110. 


. .. Parity stood at 70 at the beginning 
of the war. Farm prices are up nearly 
double since the outbreak of the war, 
and production is up about ninety per 
cent. It is a very, very curious con- 
fluence of statistics; farm production 
up nineteen per cent, prices up ninety- 
five, industrial production up ninety- 
five, prices up nineteen. It is a good 
thing to remember. .. . 

“Last year, under our selective price 
mechanism, 30 per cent of industrial 
materials were scheduled under price 
control. Today more than 98 per cent 
are under, and finished material, 23 per 
cent; today everything but combat 
items. Retail, practically nothing; to- 
day, more than 90 per cent; only fresh 
fruits and vegetables and some things 
for which it is almost administratively 
impossible to control their prices, are 
now not under some measure of price 
control. 

“Rationing last year, none; this year, 
two items of food, transportation acces- 
sories, automobiles, bicycles, gasoline, 
tires, for 130,000,000 people and fuel in 
the East. 

“As for rent, all urban and indus- 
trial rents in the United States except 
New York are under some kind of ex- 
plicit control. .. . 

“Now, we have taken a position on 
farm and labor returns. We said we 





thought they ought to be stabilized. . . . 

“This is my forecast of the next 
year’s policies, sitting from a straw 
boss point of view: We will have more 
decentralization. There will be more 
decisions made about rent, ration, and 
price affairs in the district offices out- 
side of Washington. On retail prices 
there will be more dollar and cents ceil- 
ings. 


Expect Apparel Rationing 


“As for rationing, my anticipation is 
that we will be required to ration a 
number of the essential items of cloth- 
ing and food in the cost of living index, 
and that, taken together by the control 
through dollar and cents ceilings simi- 
lar to our port ceiling, through the 
maintenance of grades, as we are re- 
quiring them in some circumstances to 
prevent quality deterioration, and by 
equality of rationing, that we will be 
able to guarantee to the largest number 
of families their ability to go forward 
and make America’s production. 

“We expect to take the position that 
substandard wages can be raised and 
that if ceilings have to be elevated in 
order to accommodate them, then the 
ceilings will be adjusted. We intend to 
take the position that there is a long 
enough time elapsed for warning and 
caution on enforcement.” 
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Have you lost valuable, ex- 
perienced sales help to the 
armed services or to indus- 
try? An X-Ray Shoe Fitter in 
your store or department 
can help you make up for 
those missing sales people. 
True, in selling and fitting 
shoes, a mere machine can- 
not replace the personali- 
ties that have helped build 
your business. However, an 
X-Ray can help your remain- 
ing sales personnel do a 
better fitting job, speed up 
their selling effort, take 
care of more customers per 
day. X-Ray also helps you 
train “green” sales help, 
rapidly, in the art of fitting 
shoes with scientific accu- 
racy...keeps your custom- 
ers “sold” on your 
fitting service. 


No Extra Investment 
No Increased Payroll— 
wo op ott Fag & 


g your 
investment one cent by 
ouing © out-of-inven- 
tory. d X-Ray draws 
no sal except for a 


negli amount of 
electric current. 
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H. W. Prentis, Jr., President 
Armstrong Cork Company 


“The overwhelming majority of the 
managers of American industry and 
commerce know, and have known for 
years, that private business cannot have 
the cake of freedom and eat it too. They 
have conducted themselves accordingly. 
But unfortunately the small minority 
who have formed combinations for sel- 
fish purposes; who have used patent 
pools to control prices; who have neg- 
lected the legitimate demands of labor 
for regular and continuous employ- 
ment; who have refused to raise wages 
and lower prices as improved tech- 
nology developed; who have coun- 
tenanced unsafe and unhealthful work- 
ing conditions; who have connived at 
unethical methods of competition; who 
have declined to take a constructive 
part in public affairs—have obstructed 
the way to freedom for everyone by 
bringing down avalanches of restrictive 
legislation and government control... . 


Highest Living Standards 


“Private enterprise in America—de- 
spite the shortcomings of the fallible 
human beings who operate it—has pro- 
duced the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever known; hence 
far too many of us business men have 
been content to rest on our oars for the 
past two or three decades with a cer- 
tain understandable complacency. We 
have forgotten that we still have to 
solve the current dilemma of popular 
self-government, namely, to preserve 
the way of political, intellectual and 
spiritual freedom for every citizen; con- 
currently to encourage the gifted indi- 
viduals among us to maintain that high 
degree of aggressiveness in initiating 
new ventures on which national progress 
depends; and at the same time meet the 
demand of the. masses for security 
against the risks of life in a modern 
industrial society. 

“In approaching this problem, we 
must be realistic and frankly face the 
unpleasant fact that the way to free- 
dom is a dangerous road. It is not for 
weaklings. It has never remained long 
under the feet of those who prefer a 
perpetually full knapsack to a quest- 
ing mind and an unfettered soul. It 
was built by men who were not afraid 
to take the responsibility for their own 
economic welfare. But again and again, 
after freedom has brought opportunity 
and some degree of plenty, the com- 
petent become selfish, luxury-loving and 
complacent; the less able and the in- 
competent grow envious and covetous; 
and all three groups tiuirn aside from 
the hard road of freedom to worship 
the Golden Calf of economic security. 


“Our ultra-liberal and _ socialistic 
critics who put security first, say that 
no solution of the dilemma is possible 
unless the state assumes control of 
business activity through a system of 
compulsory planned economy. Of 
course, we need all of the voluntary 


planning that can possibly be don: 
through the cooperation of government, 
business, labor and agriculture. But 
compulsory national economic planning 
is a horse of quite another color. As 
Dr. Peter Drucker says in his recent 
book, ‘The Future of Industrial Man’: 
‘The panacea which is being advertised 
today under the misleading name of 
“Planning” is not a preparation for fu- 
ture events and contingencies. It is the 
abolition of all limitations on govern- 
mental power.’ 

“If our experience with the executive 
decrees of our war-time planners is any 
criterion, I think the American people 
would agree with Dr. Drucker. Yet com- 
pulsory economic planning in time of 
war is simple compared with such plan- 
ning in times of peace. For war re- 
quirements are standardized and uni- 
form, and therefore can be anticipated 
with reasonable certainty. The de- 
mands of a free economy of peace are 
subject to consumer preference, per- 
sonal taste, the whims of style and the 
dynamics of advancing technology. 
They are literally unpredictable. There 
were 8000 automobiles in America in 
1900. It took 80,000 barrels of gasoline 
a year to run them—enough to keep 
present cars on the road an hour and 
a half. Can one imagine any govern- 
ment planning board having the vision 
and the temerity to do what the petro- 
leum industry has done at the risk of 
billions of doilars of private capital— 
namely, to provide enough gasoline for 
36,000,000 cars in 1942!... 


Economic Planning Difficult 


“As a matter of fact, there is not 
enough brains and vision in any group 
of men in government or anywhere else 
to plan and provide a progressively ris- 
would want, when they would buy, and 
ing standard of living for 130,000,000 
people. We are seeing now what an 
overwhelming job it is to plan under 
war conditions. Consider for a moment 
what a planning board would be up 
against in times of peace. 

“It would have to know what and 
how much of everything everybody 
would want, when they would buy, and 
the approximate prices they would be 
willing to pay for all sorts of goods 
and services. All this information 
would be necessary, because the object 
would be to keep everybody employed 
at satisfactory wages, never producing 
either more or less than was required, 
thus eliminating all waste. At the 
same time the planning board would be 
expected constantly to increase produc- 
tion, and develop all sorts of new and 
improved articles at lower and lower 
prices so as to raise the standard of liv- 
ing and give everybody more leisure for 
culture and recreation.- 

“Of course, in the meantime the la- 
bor unions would insist on collective 
bargaining for higher wages and 
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TURFTAN DOESKIN 


No. 714 
Is an essential for shoe stocks. Is urbane. 


is versatile. Looks new because it hasn‘t been 


promoted in Doeskin. 


Is an overtime color — worn with cot- 
Is a basic accessory color for pinks, 
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ASCO MILITARY OXFORDS 





STYLE 203 


Selected Black Kip Uppers 
Welt Leather 
Sizes 6-12, D Width 






In Stock for 
Immediate 
Delivery 
SEND FOR CATALOG 






STYLE 680 


Selected Tan Elk Uppers 
Goodyear Welt Leather Soles 
Sizes 6-12, D Width 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., IOI DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 
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IN STOLK PRE WHLTS§ 


Style 302 
White Elk 
Style 300 
Patent 
Leather 
Style 304 
Tan Elk 
Style 305 
Black Elk 





Growing children need ELAM'S Easy 
Fitters, designed to give gentle sup- 
port to the growing muscles of active 
little feet. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
and 
REGIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


Write for ELAM catalog. 








F.S. ELAM SHOE CO. 





. 


real source of profits. 


Inquiries invited 


357 Fourth Avenue 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


PUT 


Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
TT 
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WH£AILLIAM ISELIN & Co.. INC. 


FOUNDED 1808 


Radtorisk 


for Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents 
of Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 





in the minds of the protected citizenry 
would have to be avoided at all hazards. 
‘Uncle Sam knows best what is good 
for you, little man,’ would become the 
accepted creed of our planning bu- 
reaucracy.... 

“Business leaders, I think, are acti- 
vated by four motives: The desire to 
improve their physical wellbeing, that 
is, to make money; the desire for 
power; the desire for prominence; and 
the humanitarian desire to serve their 
fellow men. The degree to which any 
one of these factors determines a man’s 
conduct, varies with each individual. 
Since the Civil War, the first three 














shorter hours. And naturally the in- 
dividual citizen would not want his free- 
dom to work or not to work, when or 
where he pleased, interfered with in 
any particular. On political grounds 
the board obviously would prefer not 
to plan for ‘small businesses’—what- 
ever ‘small’ means; so such businesses 
would be deuces wild in the planning 
deck. Nevertheless the investment of 
all capital would have to be controlled 
by the board with omniscient wisdom 
because the possibility of either too 
much, or too little confidence developing 
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have, on the whole, overshadowed the 
fourth. This unfortunate fact, how- 
ever, does not justify the indiscriminate 
condemnation which the excesses of the 
unprincipled few have brought down on 
the host of decent business men who 
have constantly sought to meet their 
obligations of social stewardship—ob- 
ligations which they realize must be 
discharged, if private competitive en- 
terprise is to continue and our way of 
freedom is to be preserved... . 

“When the war is over, America will 
possess more manufacturing facilities, 
more new materials, more skilled labor, 


a greater pent-up demand for goods of 
every description, a larger reservoir of 
savings, than she has ever had in her 
history. We must capitalize that op- 
portunity in typical American demo- 
cratic fashion, if the way to freedom 
is to remain intact. There is only one 
way to do it: Solve the dilemma of pre- 
serving personal liberty, stimulating in- 
dividual initiative, and creating eco- 
nomic security for the masses by releas- 
ing the vast forces of a socially con- 
scious private enterprise system, im- 
pregnated from top to bottom with a 
vibrant sense of social stewardship, 
which will measure its achievements 
not merely by the balance sheet but also 
in terms of its success in applying the 
practical precepts of the Golden Rule 
and the Sermon on the Mount. Either 
business leadership will adopt this solu- 
tion of its own volition, or the way to 
freedom will be gradually destroyed by 
state socialism coming as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing under the guise of com- 
pulsory economic planning. The volun- 
tary assumption of social responsibility 
in a democracy is the keystone of all 
liberty. Woodrow Wilson meant just 
that when he asserted years ago that 
‘Democracy is conduct and its only 


,” 


stable foundation is character’. 
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Ask Cancellation 
Of Conventions 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation on December 
17 urged cancelation of trade shows 
and sales meetings involving intercity 
transportation as part of the general 
program to conserve transportation 
for more essential war purposes. 

ODT officials declared that the state- 
ment issued two days before by Joseph 
B. Eastman, Director of Defense 
Transportation, calling for abandon- 
ment of meetings and conventions ‘not 
contributing in an important way to 
winning the war, applied equally to 
sales gatherings and trade _ shows. 
They pointed out that such events not 
only taxed passenger facilities of pub- 
lic carriers but often required bag- 
gage, express or freight service in the 
transportation of exhibit materials. 

Passenger, express and baggage 
facilities, the ODT reiterated, are being 
subjected to severe strain by the de- 
mands of war and essential civilian 
traffic, and should not be asked to bear 
the added burden imposed by trade 
shows and sales meetings. 





Inaugurate Self-Service Policy 


West ALLIS, Wis.—Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. has inaugurated a self-service 
policy in connection with the sale of 
most of its merchandise at its local 
store with the exception of kitchen 
stoves, refrigerators and similar items. 
All items sold under the new policy 
are labeled as to size and price. 
Patrons take their final selection to a 
counter near the entrance of the store 
where they pay for their purchase and 
a clerk wraps it. 

Men’s work shoes are also being sold 
on the self-service plan, according to 
J. R. Gorenflo, store manager. The 
customer fits himself as he would for 
gloves or caps. According to Mr. 
Gorenflo, the plan already has cut com- 
plaints on service 90 per cent. 

“It means better and faster service,” 
he explained. “The customer who 
comes in to buy a specific article can 
get it quickly and leave without wait- 
ing for a clerk. The clerk has more 
time to help a customer who needs as- 
sistance. No time is lost at each 
counter while change is made.” 

New types of counters are being de- 
veloped to meet the altered selling pro- 
gram. Small items will be put on low 
shelves near the floor, abolishing the 
former undercounter stock. Larger 
merchandise will be displayed on 
graded shelves above. 





Incorporate Shoe Stores 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Kriegers Shoe 
Stores, Inc., has been organized in Los 
Angeles county, with a capital of 
$200,000. Directors are: Leon Krie- 
ger, Dorothy Allgrim, both of Long 
Beach, Calif., and H. C. Cogen, of Los 
Angeles. The new corporation is rep- 
resented by Harry C. Cogen, 608 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles. 
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SOLID COMFORT at moderate price 


16 STYLES IN-STOCK - - 5- 14 - - - AAA-EEE 
“Rifle-Fire” - - - not “Buckshot” - - - modern Advertising Plan 


aimed at your locality .. 


. Local Radio Program . 


. . Local 


Newspaper Advertising Service . . . Complete Display Service 
. . . Individualized Consumer Direct-Mail Plan PLUS National 


Advertising in Esquire. 


| For information of local fran- 
chise, write or wire 





Tonic 


———— sou Comront/ 


MADE IN THE BOOTSHOP OF C. A. EATON COMPANY BROCKTON, MASS. CUSTOM BOOTMAKERS SINCE [676 


Stress Mail Order Business 


SEATTLE, WaASH.—Stressing mail- 
order and use of the mails instead of 
personal calls, shopping in the shoe 
store and subsequent delivery these 
days is the answer to the tire and 
gasoline shortage problem that is em- 
phasized each week by “Baxter’s” ex- 
clusive footwear shops of Seattle and 
Tacoma. With a wide clientele over 
the Puget Sound area, Baxter’s in 
special ads on the women’s and so- 
ciety pages of a leading metropolitan 
Sunday newspaper provide a _ mail- 
order coupon. 


These mail-order coupons are sub- 
joined to Baxter’s “Shoe of the Week,” 
a special shoe that is framed in 
scrolled picture frame, which focuses 
attention on one single new and ex- 
clusive model each week. Mail orders 
thus reach the outlying sections and 
customers who cannot get to the store. 





Dispose of Shoe Business 


La Crosse, Wis.—After 23 years of 
business, the West Avenue Shoe Store 
here is selling out its entire stock of 
shoes so that it can devote its entire 
time to its shoe repairing business. 
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BOTTOM FILLER 


and YOU too . «. ~« MR.RETAILER 


Can Now Assure Your Customers of BETTER Shoes 
.. - for NUMBER USA Bottom Filler Is Available for 


You in a New Formula for Civilian Use. 


lr Government orders further restrict the quality of Upper and Sole Leather for Civilian Wear, YOUR 
Sales will be affected. Your Customers are not going to receive the grade of shoes to which they have 
been accustomed. Their dissatisfaction may result in the loss of sales or even in permanent loss of 
their good-will. 

North American’s NUMBER USA Filler Offers you INSURANCE for Your Customer’s PROTECTION 


a it is applied by a Modern Machine Pressure Method—and Such a Shoe, So Treated, is a BETTER 
oe. 


IT RETAINS ITS SHAPE . . . WEARS LONGER .. . IS INSULATED AGAINST HEAT AND COLD 
EEE. MOISTURE RESISTANT . . . IS FLEXIBLE, IMMOVABLE, NON-SQUEAKING AND ECO- 
CAL. 


North American’s SETITE PROCESS treats the shoe in a Modern, Scientific Manner by Machine Pres- 
sure Method, rather than by the old-fashioned method of hand workmanship. Such pressure auto- 
matically fills the entire area within the shoe bottom and presents a flat surface for receiving the 
outersole, thereby assuring longer wear by eliminating “high spots” at the wearing point. SPECIFY 
and DEMAND this type of workmanship on YOUR shoes from YOUR Manufacturer. 


A list of Leading Manufacturers Using the Setite Pressure Process 
of Bottom Filling Will be Gladly Furnished on Request. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
19 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAMBRIDGE * MASS. 
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Important Program Planned for Convention 





Speakers Representing OPA and WPB Scheduled for MASRA 
Meeting—Economy for Victory Plan to Be Discussed 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—That the forth- 
coming convention and shoe show of the 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is to take place on Janu- 
ary 10-11-12 next will be perhaps the 
most vitally important event of its 
charcter that has been held since the 
last war, was brought out at the meet- 
ing of the convention committee held 
December 20 at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin in this city. Notwithstanding 
zero temperatures and the considerable 
distance some of the members of the 
committee were called upon to travel, 
the attendance was large and fully 
representative. Since this was the final 
meeting of the committee prior to the 
convention itself, all details of program 
and arrangements were completed. 

The principal conference of the asso- 
ciation, as usual, will be the Monday 
luncheon. The program for this lunch- 
eon will constitute the matter of lead- 
ing interest for both the retail mer- 
chants attending the meeting and those 
exhibitors who are in other branches 
of the industry. Since there are under 
M-217 no pronounced style evolutions 
to be forecast, the usual style analysis 
that has been a feature of the Munday 
luncheon program has been omitted. 
Since regulation and cooperation in the 
war effort concerns everybody in the 
shoe industry along with the rest of 
America, the program will carry two 
speakers. The first will be be a repre- 
sentative of Donald Nelson and the 
War Production Board, who will be 
prepared to answer any questions, 
which despite the spread of information 
already given regarding the require- 
ment and limitations of Order M-217, 
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MURRAY ROLFE, Acting President, Mid- 
die Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Association 


still rema‘n in the minds of many in 
the shoe industry as well as to give an 
outline of the present working of the 
industry under the order’s provision. 
The other speaker will be a repre- 
sentative of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, who will develop in detail a 
new program and directive of that or- 
ganization now being formulated and 
for which this meeting may be the first 
official explanation. The new program 
has been titled “Retailer’s Economy for 
Victory Plan.” Just what this plan is, 
[TURN TO PAGE 103, PLEASE] 
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Simplify Reports on 
Rationed Rubber Footwear 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Simplification 
of reports required of retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers, under the 
rationing program for men’s rubber 
boots and rubber work shoes have been 
announced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

The changes, based on experience 
since this rationing program was 
launched early in October, include the 
elimination of some reports and the 
adoption of a shorter form for a manu- 
facturers’ report. The changes are 
authorized in Amendment No. 6 to Ra- 
tion Order No. 6—Men’s Rubber Boots 
and Rubber Work Shoes Rationing 
Regulations. 

The amendment also permits manu- 
facturers to transfer rationed foot- 
wear items in limited quantity to wear- 
ers for experimental “wear-testing” 
purposes without collecting rationing 
certificates from the wearer. In such 
cases, the manufacturer must retain 
title to the footwear. 

Changes in the reporting require- 
ments follow: 

1. Retailers no longer are required 
to submit to OPA written reports of 
each month’s sales of rationed rubber 
footwear. All that is necessary is for 
the retailer to fill in his name and ad- 
dress on rationing certificates he has 
received from customers, and mail to 
OPA directors of the states in which 
the.certificates were issued. This must 
be done in the first 10 days of the 
month after the sales are made. 

2. Retailers, manufacturers and in- 
termediate distributors are relieved of 
a previous requirement to make 
monthly reports to OPA of sales to 
buyers who are permitted by the regu- 
lations to make purchases without giv- 
ing a rationing certificate to the seller. 

[TURN TO PAGE 103, PLEASE] 
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Scholl Men Meet for Educational Conference 





Salesmen and executives of the Scholl organization who attended the Educational Conference at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
In Chicago recently. Front row, second from the left, J. A. Wagner, advertising manager; fifth from the left, V. F. Kelly, sales 
manager; seventh from the left, Dr. W. M. Scholl; eighth from the left, E. J. Hartung, manager of Dr. Scholl Comfort Shops; 
third from the right, George Jammers, manager of shoe buying. 


Cuicaco, ILL. — All traveling repre- 
sentatives and supervisors of the Dr. 
Scholl organization throughout the 
United States and Canada recently 
completed an 18-day Educational Con- 
ference held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here. Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, founder 
and president, opened the conference 
with a dedication of the 96-star service 
flag. He pledged the company and all 
its employees to do everything possible 
to back up the efforts of the co-workers 
now serving in the armed forces. 

Dr. Scholl stressed the desire of the 
company to have all of its representa- 
tives so familiar with feet and foot 
troubles that they will be able to be of 


Florsheim Annual Net 
Profit $1,031,769.68 


Cuicaco—The fiftieth annual state- 
~ ment of Florsheim Shoe Company has 
been released showing the financial po- 
sition of the company at the close of 
business on Oct. 31, 1942. Net profit for 
the year amounted to $1,031,769.68, 
after deductions for depreciation, re- 
serves for doubtful accounts and taxes. 
This profit was equivalent to $2.58 per 
share on Class A common stock and 
$1.29 per share on Class B common 
stock. 

“When our country became engaged 
in war,” said Irving S. Florsheim, presi- 
dent of the company in his message to 
the stockholders, “the facilities of this 
company were promptly offered to the 
Government. 

“Since that time, we have been mak- 
ing increasing quantities of shoes for 
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the greatest aid to shoe dealers, drug- 
gists, and other retailers contacted. 

“This knowledge is especially impor- 
tant during war times,” Dr. Scholl said, 
“for millions of persons are now sub- 
jecting their feet to greater strain than 
ever before, and are in need of our 
facilities for relief. You men must 
equip yourselves with the knowledge 
that will make you more valuable. Foot 
troubles need not . .. must not... in- 
terfere with the war effort.” 

Much of the conference consisted of 
classes and clinical study under the 
direction of Dr. H. C. Guthmann, Scholl 
educational director, with two days de- 
voted to a “postgraduate” course of 





the Armed Forces. To this task, which 
is of paramount importance, employes 
and management alike have bent their 
efforts. 

“Civilian business has been very ac- 
tive throughout the year, and was 
limited entirely by the amount of mate- 
rial, labor and manufacturing facilities 
available for this type of work.” 





Hatton Heads Eagle-Ottawa 


GRAND HAVEN, MicH.—Julian B. Hat- 
ton has been elected president of the 
Eagle Ottawa Leather Company. Other 
new officers are J. C. Hempel, vice:pres- 
ident; Siegel W. Judd, secretary; E. K. 
Ellis, assistant secretary; Bruno Peter, 
treasurer, and E. O. Harbeck, treasurer. 

The directors of the company are Mr. 
Hatton, Mr. Judd, who is a member of 
the law firm of Warner, Norcross & 
Judd, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harry 


study under the personal supervision of 
Dr. Scholl. Prominent physicians and 
foot specialists assisted in this phase of 
the conference. 

Following the Educational Confer- 
ence, brief sales meetings were held 
under the supervision of E. J. Hartung, 
general sales manager. Shoe division 
representatives met under the leader- 
ship of V. F. Kelley, Western Division 
sales manager, and F. A. Schanno, 
Eastern manager. 

All sessions highlighted the impor- 
tance of foot relief in war times, and 
emphasized to Scholl men the responsi- 
bility that is theirs in seeing that foot 
troubles are not allowed to hinder the 
war effort. 


Kleist, of New York; John L. Lovett, 
general manager of the Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Otto 
Seyferth, president of the Michigan 
Steel Foundry Co., Muskegon. 


The Hatton Leather Co., also located 
in Grand Haven, recently acquired con- 
trol of the Eagle-Ottawa Co. 





Heads Shoe Store Group 


Oconomowoc, Wis.—Walter Rochow, 
shoe store owner, is head of the shoe 
store committee of the Oconomowoc 
Chamber of Commerce, a wartime set- 
up. Under the plan all shoe stores 
meet occasionally at the chamber office 
to discuss wartime problems of shoe 
stores and to decide on measures to 
overcome such problems. Other trade 
groups also have their special meetings 
along the same line. 
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FOR BETTER SHOE SELLING 


These are times in which the personnel 
turnover in shoe stores is unusually high, 
due to wartime conditions. 

Proper education of the new salespeo- 

, so that they may serve the public 
intelligently and efficiently, is a problem 
which is receiving the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best minds in the trade. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is en- 
deavoring to make its contribution by 
publishing articles of educational value 
about shoe fitting, shoe selling, shoe 
styles, leather and the other shoe materi- 
als that play a part in good shoemaking. 

So we suggest that shoe merchants, 
managers and buyers who comprise the 
great majority of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER subscribers pass their copies 
along to these new salespeople, with the 
recommendation that they read each is- 
sue carefully. Better still, check the ar- 
ticles and features that you believe will 
be of special! interest and value to the 
salespeople in your store, then make 
these articles subjects for discussion at 
your sales meetings. 





McLaughlin Named 
Wanamaker Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The appointment 
recently announced of Frank McLaugh- 
lin as vice-president of John Wana- 
maker functioning as merchandise man- 
ager .of all women’s outer and intimate 
apparel for both the Philadelphia and 
New York stores, brings deserved recog- 
nition to a well qualified executive. He 
has a shoe background, although his 
present duties as indicated extend far 
beyond that field. 

He started his business career as a 
boy in the employ of Stewart & Co. 
department store of Baltimore, and 
made his first contact with the shoe 
business in that establishment under 
Morris Weyman. From this he advanced 
to buyer for shoes there and later trans- 
ferred to New York where he became 
shoe buyer for Lord & Taylor and then 
as merchandise manager for various de- 
partments in that organization. 

He joined the John Wanamaker in 
New York, having charge of the mer- 
chandising end of shoes and children’s 
apparel, and a year later was merchan- 
dise manager of all women’s apparel 
there. The present advance places Mr. 
McLaughlin as stated above in charge 
of women’s outer and intimate apparel 
in both the Philadelphia and New York 
Stores both for the upstairs and down- 
stairs departments. 

William A. Dalton, who has been shoe 
buyer for the downstairs store in Wana- 
makers, Philadelphia, has been placed 
in charge of the upstairs and down- 
stairs stores of both the Philadelphia 
and New York stores. 





I. S. Ambrose 


CoLumBus, O.—I. S. Ambrose, for 20 
years a salesman for the H. C. Godman 
Shoe Co., here, died recently after a 
long illness. He leaves his widow. 
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cAmerica’s Foremost «Manu facturer 


Forecasts 


W.. workers 


will wear 


PUTTEES 


in place of 


Boots ea 


for the duration 








Spring Style 
Cut-Out Front 
and Back 





Spring Style 
Regular 
Bottom : 

Conservation of sole leather 


is one of the important orders 
of the war program, yet it is 
essential that all war workers 
have the proper protection. 
Farmers, shipyard workers, 
welders, riveters and all con- 
struction workers require 
puttees. 


Progressive merchants will 
recognize the excellent sales 
possibilities of Colt-Quality 
puttees and will be the first in 
their community to serve this 
large market. 


Colt-Cromwell is again in 
volume production, and re- 
tailers are urged to place their 
orders for initial stocks 
promptly. 


Priced from 


$310 to $4900 pr. 


Write for Catalog M-217 
COLT-CROMWELL CO., Inc. 


610 Atlantic Ave. Est. 1899 Boston, Mass. 
47 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. 706 Se. Les Angeles St., Los Angeles 





Strap Style 
Staple Top 





Custom 


Spring Style 


Custom 
Lace Style 
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SEND FOR FREE 


BOOKLET — "Pro- 
longing the Life of 
Leather.” It gives 
the whole picture of 
leathers and pre- 
scribes the correct 
Viscol Dressing for 


<yONAL PEF Ey. 
: é 


MORE WEAR FROM THE SHOES YOU SELL 


Months or Additional Wear 


with Viscol... 


BE ALERT to a necessity and 
an opportunity. A nation 
at war demands additional 
wear from every pair of shoes 
you sell. Here is a profit op- 
portunity. Sell Viscol Water- 
proof Leather Dressings to 
clean, preserve and brighten 
American shoes. There are three 
Viscol Waterproof Dressings: 
Original Viscol, Triple - Action 
Viscol, and Viscol Ski-Boot 


each of them. 








Dressing. Viscol Soup is a 
cleaner, conditioner, an 
not a waterproof dressing. 


THE VISCOL COMPANY 
STAMFORD - CONNECTICUT 


polish, 











47 West 34th Street 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 
New York 








50 Years of Successful 
Retailing 

GREAT BEND, KAN.—Stephan & Isern 
Mercantile Co. observed its fiftieth year 
of operation recently. The company was 
formed in December, 1892, by E. D. 
Isern, Fred Stephan, E. S. Isern, Adolph 
Isern and Henry Ziegenbusch. Of them 
all, only E. D. Isern survives and is 
active in the business. C. E. Stephan, 
son of Fred Stephan, has been an exec- 
utive of the firm for more than 25 years. 

At the time of the store’s opening, it 
was known as the Cyclone Store. Cus- 
tomers waded through two feet of snow 
to shop there the opening day, with a 
total day’s intake of over $100. The 
company has expanded and prospered 
because of good management, service 
and value. The store’s employees re- 
mained with it throughout the years, 
and a number of them, trained by the 
store, branched out into stores of their 
own. 

Mr. Isern has made it a policy to keep 
all phases of the business under his 
supervision, and is still very active in 
the store. 








Give Bonus to Employees 


CINCINNATI, O.—United States Shoe 
Corp. paid its employees a semi-annual 
bonus on December 24th. The total 
amount of the bonus was in the neigh- 
borhood of $85,000. 


FRIEND MERCHANT 


If you have been fortunate enough to 
keep your sales staff intact you can 
make them still more valuable to you 
and to your customers by urging them 
to read the Recorder every week. 

if, as a result of war conditions, you 
have new or inexperienced salespeople 
insist on their reading the Recorder. 

Each issue contains educational mate- 
rial of inestimable value. 





No Social Events Planned 
For Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — In view of war 
conditions, a variation has been made 
in the usual procedure of the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Shoe Trav- 
elers Association, which will be held 
January 9 at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin in this city. Usually this an- 
nual meeting is a social occasion with a 
luncheon and paid entertainers. Those 
attending are guests of the association, 
and there is no subscription charge. 

This year, however, the meeting will 
be strictly a business one. The object 
of this change in procedure is not for 
the purpose of conserving treasury 
funds. Instead of the usual program, 
the amount of its cost, established by 
an averaging of its cost through the 
years, will be appropriated and divided 
as a donation to the wartime services, 
such a3 the USO, the merchant marine 
auxiliary and the like. 


Named Assistant Manager 


SanTa Monica, CAL.—Morley Ankles, 
proprietor of Morley’s Foot Comfort 
Salon, has appointed Arthur N. 
Chaunard as his assistant. Mr. Chaun- 
ard has wide experience in this type of 
retail shoe work both in the East and 
on the Pacific Coast. 





Resigns from Wanamaker’s 


New YorK—Announcement was 
made this week of the resignation of 
P. H. Heffernan, buyer of the down- 
stairs shoe department at John Wana- 
maker, here. Mr. Heffernan had been 
connected with the firm since 1916. He 
is being pensioned by the company. 

Mr. Heffernan’s duties will be taken 
over by William A. Dalton, buyer of 
shoes for the upstairs and downstairs 
departments of Wanamaker’s Philadel- 
phia store and shoe buyer for the up- 
stairs department at the New York 
store. 


Harry M. Cary 


LONDON, ONT.—Harry M. Cary, de- 
partment superintendent of Hyman 
Leathers, Ltd., here, died recently. He 
had been ill for sometime. Mr. Cary, 
who was a native of Milwaukee, had 
been connected with the leather indus- 
try in the United States before com- 
ing to London. 
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Dates to Remember 


Shoe Buyers’ Days, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. 

ry 3, 4, 5, 1943 


Jan 
Charlotte Shoe Fair, > Be Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
January 3, 4, 5, 1943 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation Convention, Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. January 10, 11, 12, 1943 
Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
January 17, 18, 1943 
Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chi- 
cago Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. January 18, 19, 1943 





Ohio Leather Co. Dividend 


GrrarD, O. — Directors of the Ohio 
Leather Co. declared dividends of $2 a 
share on 8 per cent preferred issues and 
$1.75 a-share on 7 per cent preferred 
issues, payable Jan. 2, 1943. Common 
stock was-paid 25 cents a share on Dec. 
23, to holders of record Dec. 17. 


Shoe Stores Show 
Sales Increase 


CoLuMBus, O. — Shoe stores showed 
the largest sales increase during Octo- 
ber of this year as compared with Octo- 
ber of 1941, the Bureau of Business 
Research at Ohio State University just 
announced. Sales in 24 representative 
shoe stores, all independent retail units 
located in communities of various sizes 
throughout the state, were 67 per cent 
ahead of their sales the same period in 
the previous year. They were followed 
by women’s ready-to-wear stores, with 
35 per cent; family clothing stores, 31 
per cent; drug stores, 29 per cent; gen- 
eral stores, 25 per cent, and eating and 
drinking places, 22 per cent. The 24 
shoe stores in the survey represented 
sales of $321,000 during October, 1942. 
Their sales were 7 per cent ahead of 
September, 1942. 

Sales in the shoe stores reporting for 
the first ten months of 1942 were 30 per 
cent ahead of the same period of 1941. 
These figures compare with a 6 per cent 
gain in dollar sales for independent re- 
tailers in all classifications in October, 
as compared with the same month of 
1941, based on experiences of 1,023 
firms. Sales volume for the first 10 
months of 1942 was approximately at 
the same level as for the corresponding 
period last year, while sales in all the 
stores averaged 6 per cent ahead of 
sales in September of this year. 





Recommend Shoes for 
War Workers 


CHIcaco—Stout shoes with metal toe 
protectors were recommended for wear 
by girl shipyard workers at the U. S. 
Navy-Maritime Commission Health and 
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A PLEDGE.... 

E VEN though the demands made on our production facilities 
for equipment for our Armed Forces and Civilian use may 
increase, may we give this pledge to our customers . . . “You 
may still depend on us!” Perhaps we may not be able to supply 
everything you desire; at times our shipments may be delayed 
a bit, but rest assured that we are honestly and carefully apor- 
tioning our available materials among all of our accounts. 



























Safety Conference meeting here re- 
cently. Costumes were submitted by 
manufacturers, and the girls who 
modeled them were supplied by “Pricri- 
ties of 1942,” a theatrical production. 
The suggestions, in addition to the 
shoes, were that the uniform should be 
form-fitting, made of a heavy flame- 
proofed material in either blue or khaki, 
with no cuffs, no flaps on the pockets, 
and no frills. It was recommended that 
the legs of the slacks taper and prefer- 
ably be fastened at the ankles. 

The meeting was attended by mem- 
bers of the Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission medical departments, labor and 
management committeemen from large 
shipyards and safety engineers em- 
ployed in shipyards. The problem of 
outfitting the girl shipyard worker, it 
was pointed out, is one affecting 50,000 
workers, whose numbers are expected to 
increase to 200,000 by next Spring. 





Declare Quarterly Dividend 


CoLumBus, O.—Directors of the Schiff 
Co., Columbus, O., declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% per share 
on 5 per cent preferred and 25 cents 
per common share, in addition to an 
extra dividend of 50 cents per share on 
common, payable Dec. 15 to holders of 
record Nov. 30. There are 7,442 shares 
of 5 per cent preferred shares and 148,- 
500 common shares. 


November sales of the Schiff Co. were 


reported as $1,574,142, compared with 
$1,266,031 for the same month of 1941, 
a gain of 24.3 per cent. Company sales 
for the first 11 months of 1942 totaled 
$17,205,188 against $14,018,334 in the 
same 1941 period, an increase of 22.7 
per cent. 


Observes 50th Anniversary 


RocHEsTerR, N. Y.—The Cross Pattern 
Company of this city recently observed 
the 50th anniversary of its founding 
by the late D. E. Cross for manufac- 
turing shoe patterns. It was observed 
quietly because, since the government 
order of Sept. 10 limiting the number 
of shoe styles, many of the employes 
have taken jobs in defense plants. A 
skeleton force remains to carry on its 
work. 

The founder of the business was a 
former shoe cutter of Beverly, Mass., 
who learned pattern making in a shoe 
factory, then opened a pattern shop at 
Lynn, Mass., in 1873. He opened the 
pattern shop here in 1892. Mr. Cross 
died in 1904, 





When you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass it along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
to read it too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
source of information that will aid them 
in their work of fitting and selling shoes. 
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Mantfield 


THESE WORLD FAMOUS 


ENGLISH 
RIDING 
BOOTS 


ARE MADE IN ENGLAND 
BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN ONLY 


IN STOCK 


ALL WIDTHS 


ALSO FIELD, AVIATOR & 
JODHPUR BOOTS 


MANFIELD & SONS 


325 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of manufacturers’ cards 
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Samples on request to show you 


how they effectively give you a new 
color trim each month. 
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Boston Club Holds Meeting 


Boston, Mass.—Robert King Hall, 
a leading authority on Latin America, 
was the guest speaker at the 309th din- 
ner meeting of the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club, held Dec. 16 in the Empire 
ballroom of the Hotel Vendome. 

Mr. Hall, who is assistant director 
of the Harvard University Commis- 
sion on English Language Studies and 
who has just returned from a trip dur- 
ing which he visited 17 of the Latin 
American republics, presented an able 
analysis of the three-fold threat to this 
country presented by the presence in 
South and Central America of two 
racial groups. These threats, he pointed 
out, are not only economic but politicai 
as well as military in their implica- 
tions. 

Mr. King took the place of Donald 
R. MacAfee who originally had been 
scheduled to speak on “France—Ally 
or Foe.” 


Shoe Men in Navy 


CHICAGO.—Sam Soruika, assistant to 
Clarence Nowack in the downstairs 
men’s shoe department of Marshall 
Field & Company, is now a first class 
seaman in the United States Navy. 
Also in the Navy is J. C. Mullens, for- 
merly buyer of sporting goods, includ- 
ing athletic footwear, for Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. 
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W. R. Crook Retires 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — W. Reynolds 
Crook, one of the star salesmen for 
Barrett Shoe Company division of Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp., retired recently. Mr. 





W. REYNOLDS CROOK 


Crook represented this firm for 35 
years, 32 of which he was on the road. 
He led the sales force of the company 
for 29 out of these 32 years. 

Mr. Crook was connected with Hoge 
Montgomery Shoe Co. of Frankfort, Ky., 
from 1909 to 1927, during which time 
he was leading salesman for the firm. 


In 1927 he left the shoe business for 
three years, rejoining the company in 
1930. From then until 1937 when the 
company was purchased by General 
Shoe Corp., he again led the sales force 
each season. 

The company was operated as Bar- 
rett Shoe Company after its purchase 
by General Shoe Corp., and Mr. Crook 
continued to lead the sales force until 
his recent retirement. 

He is a member of his local Office of 
Price Administration in Spartanburg, 
S. C., where he makes his home. 


Alvin B. Caspari 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Alvin B. Cas- 
pari, 79, founder of Caspari & Vir- 
mond, Inc., local shoe firm, died here 
recently following a long illness. 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Caspari 
had been in the shoe bus‘ness virtually 
all his life. He served as a director of 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion and was general chairman of the 
Milwaukee convention committee when 
the national association met here a 
number of years ago. 

Mr. Caspari is survived by “a son, 
Claude E. Caspari, manager of Cas- 
pari, Inc., east side shoe store; two 
daughters and a sister. Mr. Caspari 
retired from active business about 10 
years ago. 
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Important Program 
Planned for Convention 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97] 


has not as yet been disclosed, and re- 
tailers may have to wait until the con- 
vention to get it, but it has been stated 
by OPA that it will be national in 
scope, and is expected to further the 
war effort by retailer cooperation. 
There is no question, therefore, but that 
it will prove of great interest and im- 
portance to those who attend. 

So far as other details of the con- 
vention are concerned, it was brought 
out at the meeting that the representa- 
tion of exhibitors will be comprehen- 
sive. Reservations for display space 
have been coming into the office of the 
secretary in large numbers, and while 
the list is not as yet complete, from the 
average response to invitations to ex- 
hibit as compared to previous years, 
the members of the committee antici- 
pate a showing of lines as full or even 
exceeding the number shown at the last 
January convention. 

Since the regularly elected president 
of the M.A.S.R.A. died a short time 
ago, and the first vice-president Walter 
C. Byerly was called into the service, 
automatically making his fulfillment of 
his duties as president impossible, the 
natural succession fell upon the second 
vice-president, Robert C. Gerheim. In 
a letter addressed to the committee and 
read at the meeting Mr. Gerheim ex- 
plained in detail reasons why he could 
not function in the position that had 
come to him by succession, and there- 
fore requested that he be relieved. By 
action of the committee he was so re- 
lieved, and Murray Rolf, of Dalsimer’s, 
Philadelphia, was named acting presi- 
dent for the period up to the convention 
and the election of new officers. Routine 
details of the meeting occupied the rest 
of the session. 





Simplify Reports On 
Rationed Rubber Footwear 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97] 


3. Manufacturers no longer need file 
monthly reports showing their ship- 
ments of rationed rubber footwear by 
states. 

4. A convenient form has been pro- 
vided on which manufacturers can fill 
in data which they were previously re- 
quired to submit in a detailed written 
report. 

The amendment was. effective 
Dec. 16. 





Advised to Save 
Medical Supplies 


RocHEsTEeR, N. Y.—Better save medi- 
cal supplies that are needed in the 
treatment of foot troubles because the 
war threatens to bring a severe short- 
age in them, Dr. Irving Kirschner, 
Ithaca podiatrist, declared in an ad- 
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COMFORT 


for thaf- 


NEW 


Feminine Wear 


COMFORT that is still comfort- 
able after long hours of unaccus- 
tomed footwork calls for skilled 
shoemaking. The C. B. Slater 
Van Last is famous for perfect 
fitting. For women in service or 
in any activities where the 
accent is on footwork, this style 
will satisfy enthusiastically. 


Cf plaler 


COMPANY 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS delivery when you actually 
need shoes. 





dress to members of the New York 
State Podiatry Society. 

Calling attention to the fact that 
serious shortages already exist in drugs 
manufactured from crude oil products 
such as glycerin, phenol and creosol, 
while natural forms of tincture of ben- 
zoin and essential oils such as winter- 
green, used to treat arthritis, have been 
driven from the market, he said, con- 
serving what remains will ease the 
strain on manufacturers of the prod- 
ucts in syntehtic form. 

Dr. Raymond V. Healy of Albany, 
state president, outlined a program de- 
signed to provide adequate foot treat- 
ment for members of the armed forces 
of the country, as well as war workers 
in industries. He said the U. S. Army 
ia the only major force without a podi- 
atry corps. 


Providence Shoe Men 


In Service 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—John Fallon, pre- 
viously assistant manager with the shoe 
department at Gladding’s, Inc., is now 
an ensign in the U. S. Navy and is 
stationed at Newport, R. I. George 
Kane, of the Gladding sales staff, has 
joined the Signal Corps of the U. S. 
Army and is attending technical school. 


John D. McCarthy, previously man- 
ager of the shoe department at Bond 
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BLACK for WAVES 


Style No. 9010 rH 
3ROWN for WACCS we 


Style No. 9005 3 





Because of Leather and Labor 
shortages, we urge you to an- 
ticipate your needs as far in 
advance as possible to insure 





Clothes, is in the U. S. Army and is 
stationed in Florida. 

Armando Altruda, of the sales staff 
of the Model Shoe Store, has just been 
inducted into the Army and has report- 
ed for duty at a Virginia camp. 

David Katz, of the Morse Shoe Store, 
has recently been promoted to sergeant 
and is at New Orleans Army Air Base. 
Daniel Kerr, of the same company, is 
in the medical division of the Army 
and is stationed at Camp Barkley, 
Texas. He has recently been promoted 
to captain. 

Leonard Holland, of Morton’s Shoe 
Store, is a lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
and is somewhere in the South Pacific 
area. He is a brother of Hye Holland, 
manager of the Morton store. Louis 
Gladstone, of the same store, has also 
been inducted into the Army. Other 
Morton salesmen, now in the Army, 
include Barney Cramer, who is at a 
Southern camp; David Vecker, in Wis- 
consin; and Harold Jarvis, at a Maine 
camp. 





Ads for Shoe Salesmen 


San Francisco, CaL.—So urgent is 
the need for men shoe salesmen that a 
large shoe store in Oakland has been 
running prominent bold-type ads in 
San Francisco papers offering top 
salaries for experienced men salesmen. 
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Men's Shoes 


Outstanding Fall 
Nationally 










Maintained Quality . . 
Efficient Senck Service . . 
Inquire regarding 
DOUGLAS FRANCHISE 


Louglas Shoes 





$3.25 IN stock 
SAME LAST. 
PATTERN, 
LEATHERS 
AS ARMY 


OXFORD 







A-EE, 
5-14 


Also other dress welts—$2.65 up 
MONARCH SHOE CO., Athol, 


Moccasins 


6 6 6 










Men's, Boys', Ladies" 


$1.30 Up 


18 Styles 
IN STOCK 


Send for NEW 
log 





Style #6146 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St#., N.Y.C; 
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Golf Shoes 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


$ 3.60 REMOVABLE 


SPIKES 


AT ONCE 
DELIVERY 



















* Brown Elk Uppers 
* Color Combinations 
* Goodyear Welt 


OTHER GOLF SHOES 


Men’s No. 2160 & 2161 . 95 
Ladies’ Ne. 2140-2141-2142 ................ 3.60 


Send for Catalog—ASCO ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


Style +2165 
Sizes 6-12 





ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S#., N.Y.C 
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The GARRISON OXFORD 















This is the 
purpose style in twenty-four selling 


TAMPA, FLA. — Maas Brothers, here, 
established a record when they sold 1000 
pairs of one all-purpose style in twenty- 
four selling days, recently. The story 
of how it was done proves the effective- 
ness of careful planning. 

First of all, they selected a style 
which would appeal to the majority of 
women in price, style and fitting quali- 
ties. To determine which shoe was best 
suited for this purpose, the store exec- 
utives consulted previous sales records 
and found that a two-eyelet gypsy seam 
tie which they had in stock was admir- 
ably suited for promotion of this sort, 
since, although they had stocked it 
previously in minimum quantities, they 
had already done remarkably well with 
it. 

The next step was to order adequate 
quantities to justify the promotion. 
Sizes ordered ran from 1 to 12, AAAAA 
to D, instead of the usual 4 to 10, 
AAAA to D widths. The original stock 
had consisted of five colors in crushed 
kid—all white, brown and white, blue, 
black and Turftan. The reorder called 
for versions in calf, suede, kid, and 


Complete Stocks Sell All-Purpose Shoe 





window display which helped to sell cone thousand pairs of one all- 


days for Maas Brothers, Tampa, Fic. 


simulated alligator. 

A display featuring the shoe was 
placed at the employees’ time clock a 
week before the ad introducing the shoe 
to the store’s customers was scheduled 
to break in the papers. To arouse the 
entire store’s enthusiasm, more than the 
usual store discount was offered if the 
shoes were: bought and worn during 
store hours; this inducement sold over 
100 pairs to the salespeople. With fav- 
orable comment resulting from this ac- 
tion, the store was well on the way to 
successful selling before the ad broke. 

The store heads were careful in ex- 
plaining to the sales force what they 
expected to achieve, how, when, and the 
merits of the shoe chosen, thus assisting 
them in doing their job intelligently and 
enthusiastically. When the ad broke in 
the papers, featuring the shoe as an 
all-purpose shoe, stressing the complete- 
ness of the store’s assortment, immedi- 
ate results were experienced. No less 
effective was a window devoted to 
stressing this shoe, and laying emphasis 
on the completeness of the size ranges 
carried in stock. 





To Equip Mobile Canteen 


Boston, Mass. — The 210 Associates, 
Inc., is campaigning for a fund which 
will enable them to purchase and keep 
up a fully equipped mobile canteen for 
the benefit of the local armed forces and 
for any emergency that may arise call- 
ing for its use. The campaign is well on 
the way to success, with liberal contri- 
butions being sent to the association 
headquarters. 

It is expected that the mobile canteen 
will be in active service shortly. 





Official Navy Films 
Shown at Leather Banquet 


CuHicaco—Members of the Hide and 
Leather Association of Chicago gath- 


ered for their annual banquet recently 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Official 
talking films of the United States Navy 
were shown on the bombing of the Mar- 
shall Islands, the Coral Sea Battle, the 
attack on Midway Island. Lieut. J. M. 
Jontry, of the U. S. Navy, talked. 
George H. Elliott was chairman. 





Store Adds Footwear Lines 


GREEN Bay, WIS.—The Gamble Store 
here is featuring a large number of 
new items, including work shoes for 
men and slippers for men, women and 
children. Gamble Stores in the past 
have confined their lines to hard items, 
including automobile accessories, but 
now the stores are adding many new 
articles, including footwear. 
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Actual Size after 1” Tep 
(gummed) Folds over 
Tep Edge of Carton. 





For Posting Your 
CEILING PRICES 
(also your selling prices) 
for EACH STOCK NUMBER 


on your 


CARTONS 


& 6 2 
You Thus Maintain a 


Checking Against 
Wholesale Invoices; 
handy for filing with 
your duplicate sales 


Check with Order 
Unless C.O.D. Preferred 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


and Factual 


for Official 





slip. 
x * * 
50c per Gross : 
$2.50 oer 1000 women’s heels. 
$6.75 per 3000 
$11.25 per 5000 and smart, 


x * 
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made by a process that gives 
the most toughness to regener- 
ated rubber. They're very thin 
concave - 
shape for easy attaching and 
| tight joint, fiber-backed so they 
won't push out 
Specify them in your own or 
your contract shop. 


| THE I-T-S COMPANY 
Elyria, Ohio 















With TUFFIE Heel Lifts 
You Help Win the War and 
Help Your Business 


Shoe repair service is important in keeping millions of 
civilians well shod and in conserving materials for war 
production. You may not win any medals but you help 
win the war and win customers you'll hold afterward 
when you give them the extra wear of I-T-S Left and 
Right Rubber Heels for men and I-T-S Tuffies for 


Tuffies are 


convex 


heel covers. 





Sunken nail-heads in 
1:T-S: Tuffies mean no 
scratching of floors. 











To Hold Foot Health 
Mobilization 

New YorkK.—A Foot Health Mobiliz- 
ation is to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, here, January 17th, sponsored 
by the Podiatry Society of the State of 
New York. At this meeting, represent- 
atives of podiatrist groups, shoe men, 
government agencies, personnel manag- 
ers, insurance men, the National Safety 
Council and the New York Safety Coun- 
cil will be present. The meeting will 
stress the importance of foot health in 
the present scheme of things, and the 
part that podiatrists and shoe men can 
play in furthering the war effort. 

Retail shoe merchants and represent- 
atives will be welcome at this meeting. 





Hold Annual Banquet 


HANOVER, Pa. — The annual end-of- 
the-year banquet given by the manage- 
ment to all of the staff and personnel 
of the Hanover Heel and Innersole Com- 
pany of this city was held recently at 
the Hanover Country Club. In addition 
to the turkey dinner, there was enter- 
tainment by local talent and movies of 
the staff at previous dinners. 

R. S. Pitts presided and the affair 
was regarded as one of the most en- 
joyable of recent: years. The annual 
banquet has been a traditionally high 
spot in the business ycar of the concern 
for a long time past. 
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FRIEND MERCHANT 


“For ten years the Recorder has been 
my greatest teacher," writes a salesman 
in a Vermont shoe store. 

See to if that your salespeople read 

For they will then be able to do a 
better selling job for your customers, for 
yourself and for themselves. 





Retail Volume Up 
In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Local business 
developments in November were high- 
lighted by a sharp upswing in consumer 
buying. Many retail stores experienced 
the largest November volume on record, 
reports the Research Department of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

The magnitude of this expansion in 
retail trade is illustrated by reports 
from department stores in downtown 
Los Angeles. Sales by this group of 
merchants, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, exceeded those for the previous 
month by 16 per cent and the November, 
1941 total by 24 per cent. Sales of 
other department stores throughout 
metropolitan Los Angeles showed a 
similar pattern. This means that total 
department store sales for the area es- 
tablished a new all-time peak, exceed- 
ing by a substantial margin the previous 
record reached in August, 1941. This 
spectacular showing is attributed to a 





large volume of early Christmas shop- 
ping and to an acceleration of the pre- 
vious forward buying wave engaged in 
by the public. 

There is the factor of increased popu- 
lation also to be considered. The United 
States Census Bureau estimated the 
population increase to be 131,000, but it 
appears that the actual gain as tabu- 
lated by competent sources is actually 
in the neighborhood of 300,000, giving 
the population of Los Angeles County 
as 3,100,000. 

During the past 25 months, 95,000 
family unit houses have been built. 
WPA and private research groups show 
the number of vacant dwellings to be 
decreased by 25,000 during the interval; 
consequently there are 120,000 more 
family units in use today than in May 
1940, the time of the census. The total 
number of people working in manufac- 
turing plants in the County has in- 
creased more than 200,000 in the period 
under consideration. 





On Club Committee 


CoLumBus, O.— Harry V. Anderson, 
of the Wolfe Wear-U-Well Shoe Corp., 
has been elected a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Quarter Century 
Club of the Wolfe Industries in Colum- 
bus, composed of 155 members who have 
been employed by the Wolfe enterprises 
for at least 25 years each. 
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GOODWILL SHOE 
COMPANY 

















Holliston, Massachusetts Union Made 
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We're a success 
in shoe retailing 
We please the FEET 


— it's easy sale-ing. 


~ | 

EDGAR S. KIEFER TANNING COMPANY | 
TANNERIES AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
SALES: CHICAGO, 223 W. LAKE ST. ¢ BOSTON, 42 LINCOLN ST. 


PIGSKIN 


INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 





SO ee 


Huaraches 


8 ee re or ee ree eee 


IMPORTED | 
MEXICAN HUARACHES | 








OPEN BACK 


IN STOCK—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PACKED 36 PAIRS TO BOX | 
SIZES 3-8, 4-9, 5-8, 5-9 


LEVEY BROTHERS SHOE CO., Inc. 


145 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 
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FRIEND MERCHANT 


“For ten years the Recorder has been 
my greatest teacher," writes a salesman 
in a Vermont shoe store. 

See to it that your salespeople read 
this and every issue of the Recorder. 

For they will then be able to do a 
better selling job for your customers, for 
yourself and for themselves. 
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Ad Features Shoes 
For Active Feet 
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«= ee chews fer women te action . . . uniform gle and 
‘dian town womens like 
Our Gime calfskin saris... sturdy end 
Deaibbe web coke _ glevelihe . ab 
Se ee enon, CNS aah Ge ciemny oa 
Sera Hae totems hee 
—— 


1 Memcante Onterd Meet 
ed 

Daten Onterd Sima 
= ee 


2 Fig, Tomes. « bere 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


New York—"Shoes for women in action 

was the theme of this timely and effec- 

tive ad by Saks Fifth Avenue, here. The 

simple layout, giving prominence to the 

shoes, was eye-catching and told the 
story at a glance. 





Canada Large Producer 
Of Rubber Goods 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Canada now ranks 
among the leading countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber 
goods, reports the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, General Manufactures 
Branch, in a summary of the industry 
for 1941 just issued. Normally Canada 
is the sixth largest importer of raw 
rubber ‘n the world, ranking after the 
United States, United Kingdom, Japan, 
Germany and France. 

Establishments manufacturing rub- 
ber tires, rubber footwear and other 
rubber goods numbered 56 in 1941, with 
total capital investments of $71,985,540. 
They produced goods valued at $119,- 
137,776 from materials costing $59,- 
340,321. This industry is practically 
confined to the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

The value of production in 1941 
was considerably higher than that of 
the previous year. The volume of 
footwear decreased slightly from 17,- 
243,347 pairs in 1940 to 17,062,961 
pairs in 1941, but the value increased 
from $19,528,586 to $21,844,601. The 
miscellaneous section of the rubber 
industry, which includes such products 
as rubber heels and soles, rubber belt- 
ing, hose, medical and druggists’ sup- 














plies, mechanical rubber goods, et«., 
increased its production from $21,932,- 
403 in 1940 to $33,262,549 in 1941. For 
the rubber industry as a whole, there 
was thus an increase of $36,117,055 in 
the value of production. There was 
also an increase of $21,112,176 in the 
cost of materials used. 

Of the three main classes of products 
manufactured in th:s industry in 1941, 
rubber footwear accounted for $21,- 
844,601 or over 18 per cent. Com- 
pared with the previous year the out- 
put of rubber footwear increased by 
2,316,015 or almost 12 per cent. 





To Elect Officers in January 


DetTROIT, MicH. — Special procedure 
for election of officers for the Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association has 
been worked out, because of the fact 
that the Annual Shoe Fair, normally 
held in January, was moved ahead two 
months to November. Election and an- 
nual business will be transacted in 
January as usual, as an “added attrac- 
tion” to the special shoe show sponsored 
by the Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, January 
3rd to 5th. 

Nominating committee for the retail- 
ers, named by president R. J. Schmidt, 
includes J. H. Burton, chairman, A. G. 
Pond, F. McElroy, Walter Magee, and 
Howard Preston. 





Eugene Meyer 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—Eugene Meyer, 
73, retired shoe merchant, died recently 
in a local hospital. A native of Water- 
town, Mr. Meyer practically grew up 
in the shoe business which his father 
had founded here and later took it over 
and managed it. He retired in 1935 
after .35 years in the business. Mr. 
Meyer was a charter member of the 
Watertown lodge of Elks and for 
many years was active in the business 
life of the community. He is survived 
by his widow, a son and a daughter, a 
brother and a sister. 





Hold Monthly Luncheon 
Meeting 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— The Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association held its 
regular monthly luncheon and business 
meeting in the Pine Room of the 
Canary Cottage, recently, and held the 
annual election of officers for the com- 
ing year. Clarence Partee was elected 
president; Jack Newcomb, vice-presi- 
dent; Ernest Smeltzer was re-elected 
treasurer and R. Grosskopf re-elected 
secretary, with E. H. Boeldt as assis- 
tant secretary. 

After the luncheon Ralph Baker, 
outgoing president, presided at a short 
business meeting at which time the 
general report of the Indiana Shoe 
Buyers’ Week, sponsored by the or- 
ganization, was read. Newly elected 
efficers will be installed at the regular 
January business meeting. 
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BABY’S 
SHOES 
Should be! 


Soft, flexible leather shoes that cuddle feet in cozy 
comfort. Made scientifically with room for growth. 
Snug at heel. Cushioned insole. No seams to rub. 
Genuine Pre-welt construction as in 
shoes that cost much more. Siges 

from cradle to 4 years. 


S oa 
KREIDER’S SWEETHEARTS 


In the famous Cradle Carton 
For information write nearest 
distributor 


Keehn Bros., 219 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

Hill Shoe Co., 70 N. Fourth St., Phila- 
delphia 

Spector Bros., 61 Lincoln St., Boston 


A. S$. KREIDER CO., LEBANON, PA. 
New York Office: 47 W. 34th S#. 
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Seek Mail and Phone Orders 


OSHKOSH, Wis.— Now that gas ra- 
tioning has become effective here, the 
0. A. Haase Co., shoe dealer, is utiliz- 
ing a type of newspaper advertising 
which is likely to find increasing popu- 
larity with firms which have received 
a good portion of their business from 
persons within a large trading area of 
their stores. 

In recent shoe and slipper advertis- 
ing, Haase’s made the suggestion: “To 
save gas and tires—order by mail or 
phone 1712. When ordering, enclose 
this ad and advise size and color. All 
orders shipped the same day as re- 
ceived. Use your charge account or 
have sent C.0.D. Free postage up to 
100 miles from Oshkosh.” 

Merchants in many Wisconsin cities 
such as Oshkosh have in the past ob- 
tained a goodly share of their business 
from persons living in the rural areas 
surrounding these cities. Gasoline ra- 
tioning is expected to have an adverse 
effect upon this type of business and 
it is to offset this that Haase’s have 
been using this kind of advertising. 


Albert A. Reuschlein 


BURLINGTON, W1s.—Albert A. Reusch- 
lein, 72, former local shoe dealer, died 
Nov. 24 at his home here. Mr. Reusch- 
lein, who had been retired for the past 
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“| like to trade at Jones’ Shoe Stere,” 
says Mrs. Smith, “because the salespeo- 
ple there seem to know their business 
and fit me to shoes that always satisfy." 
It's a safe bet Jone's salespeople read 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
One new idea gained each week makes 
fifty-two new ideas each year. 
No retail shoe store is stronger than its 
salespeople. 





several years, is survived by his widow, 
three daughters, four brothers and four 
sisters. 


Takes Over Shoe Department 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Max Branovan, 
operator of Branovan’s Quality Shoes 
at 2125 W. North Ave., has taken over 
the shoe department in Friedman’s 
Clothes Shop at 7016 W. Greenfield 
Ave. in West Allis, Wis., and will oper- 
ate it in addition to his Milwaukee 
store. 

Both the first floor and basement 
shoe departments in Friedman’s, fea- 
turing both men’s work and dress 
shoes, are now being conducted by Mr. 
Branovan with Adolph and Kenneth 
C. Trotts in charge. 

Adolph Trotts has been associated 
with the shoe business for more than 
40 years as manager of stores in Madi- 
son and Fond du Lac, Wis. He has 
also been connected with the S. J. 
Brouwer Shoe Co. in West Allis. Ken- 
neth Trotts has also been connected 
with the retail shoe business for a num- 
ber of years, recently with the local 
Walk-Over stores. 


Wins Prize for 
Window Display 

VAN Nuys, CALIF.—First prize for 
shoe window displays went to Rabe’s 
during the Fall Festival, an annual 
event in Van Nuys. On that occasion, 
for the first time in the store’s history, 
& mannequin was used. 

Mr. Rabe has had twenty-four years 
of successful business experience in this 
community. Recently, the store has 
been remodeled along modern lines, and 
is exceedingly smart and attractive. 
Nationally advertised brands of high 
quality shoes for men, women and chil- 
dren are featured, and hosiery, women’s 
handbags and other accessories are also 
carried. 

Present sales are running at least 
thirty per cent above normal, Mr. Rabe 
reports. He attributes this to high 
wages in war production industries in 
this vicinity. His best seller these days 
is the popular platform-soled play shoe, 
much in demand as a working shoe by 
women employed in local aircraft fac- 
tories. But other lines are selling bet- 
ter than average, too, and women air- 
craft workers with over-time pay checks 
and time off rush to shop for more 
feminine attire than working slacks, 
and more frivolous shoes to wear with 
it. 
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FRESH, CLEAN 
CANCELLATIONS 


We are the largest distributors of top- 
grade current shoes from 15 of the lead- 
ing St. Louis factories 

AT A PRICE 
MEN'S — WOMEN'S — CHILDREN'S 





We buy 


Sell us your surplus shoes. 
Write 


better grades. Any quantity. 
or wire. 











M. K. WEIL SHOE Co. 
1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Me. 
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Sandals 


OF ee ee 


SNAPPY LUGGAGE TAN UPPERS 
LEATHER SOLES 


$1.65 


Send for New 
Catalog 
oot, men's sizese-i2 “800 Atiietle 
STYLE #1001, ° Foote 
STYLE #1002, LADIES’ SIZES 4-9 a 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St... N.Y.C 
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Men's Shoes 
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WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
* America's Leading Brands 
SINCE 1910 
MEN'S SHOES RETAILING $7 to $14 
IN-STOCK @ JOBS @ CANCELLATIONS 
* SUBJECT MFR.'S RESTRICTIONS 











B. COHEN SHOE cO.@ 
| Ea NEW YORK 


er er 


| Children's Shoes 


OO 


The C. A. Haines 
Shoes for Children 
IN STOCK 


SE 


Flex-A-Proved Cushion 
| construction, soft and 
smooth inside, scientif- 
| feally designed; all 
| leather. Write for Cata- 
log. 


£2104 
White Elk 


SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 


| 508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


y 

American Shoe S. Freiburger & Bro. Ce., 
E. Columbia St., 
Wayne, ind 


251 W. Jefferson St., 119-121 
Detroit Fort Indiana 
Jayson Shoe Co. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Riding Boots 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN 
end CHILDREN 


ALSO 
JODHPUR & FIELD 
BOOTS : | 
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Bowling Shoes 


6 Or ere ee 


BROOKS 
BOWLING SHOES | 
WILL NOT MARK FLOORS 
COMBINATION SOLES 
Men's High. .$3.40 
Men's Ox. .. 3.35 | 
Ladies’ Ox. .. 3.25 | 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
58th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 
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Carton Labels 


AO Or ee 


Exclusive CARTON LABELS 
Mivetise yourself 
M00 Someone ELSE.” 


TOLMAN- DAVIDSON 


—ADVERTISING PRESS, Inc 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Riding Boots 
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LADIES’ 
JODHPUR BOOTS — 
10 STYLES IN STOCK 
$Q10up 
IN STOCK FOR | 
gy IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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Commissioned in Air Force 


McLain Russell, formerly Chicago 
and Midwestern representative of Hey- 
wood Boot & Shoe Company, Worcester, 





McLAIN RUSSELL 


Mass., and L. B. Evans Co., Wakefield, 
Mass., was recently commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the United States 
Army Air Force and is stationed at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 





Shoe Man on City Council 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— John Hart, pop- 
ular shoe retailer, who is a philosopher 
as well as a politician, is not only the 
lone Democrat in City Council but the 
veteran of the city lawmakers. When 
1943 comes to a close he will have been 
there a full nine years—two complete 
terms and an additional year when he 
was named to this body to complete the 
term of a deceased member. 

Constituents gather at his shoe store 
in Main Street East to talk about city 
affairs, politics—and to buy shoes. 


Resigns from Amalgamated 
Leather 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Thomas F. Dor- 
rity, who for many years represented 
the Amalgamated Leather Companies, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., covering New 
York state, with offices in the Case 
Building here, has resigned and the ter- 
ritory will hereafter be covered by the 
New York office of the company. 


Department Store Sales Up 


San Jose, CaL.—San Jose depart- 
ment stores revealed a 29 per cent gain 
in dollar volume of business during 
October compared with the same period 
of last year according to reports of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. For the first nine months of the 
year the stores showed a gain of 15 per 
cent over 1941. 

The shoe departments enjoyed a 
splendid volume of the increased busi- 
ness according to several of the shoe 
department managers. 








In addition to excellent shoe sales, 
many of the shoe departments are now 
doing a splendid business in gift slip- 
pers for the holidays. The departments 
are featuring all types of slippers for 
men, women and children in attractive 
window display and newspaper adver- 
tising, with excellent results. 





Gabardine Pumps Selling 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Blum’s department 
store, which has one of the smartest 
shoe departments in San Jose, is fea- 
turing an attractive assortment of wo- 
men’s pumps of rich black gabardine. 
These include both high and cuban 
heels, most are toeless and some heel- 
less.* All have smart bows. 

The shoes are commanding excellent 
sales, it is reported. 


Request Information 
On Shoe Stocks 


San JUAN, P. R.—General Suppliers 
Administration sent notices to whole- 
sale and retail importers of shoes in 
Puerto Rico recently to submit to that 
administration exact information as to 
the stocks on hand so that the agency 
could allot space for the importation of 
shoes. The information called for was 
as follows: the amount of stocks on 
hand on Nov. 30, 1941, and on the same 
day in 1942; stocks waiting for ship- 
ment from the U. S. market; the num- 
ber of shoes shipped here and received 
here between June 1 and Nov. 30, 1942. 


In New Location 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — William R. San- 
derson, podiatrist, who has been operat- 
ing Sanderson’s Health Shoe Shop at 
43 Franklin Street for the past two and 
one-half years, has moved his business 
to an attractive store at 4 Hotel Seneca 
Arcade. 

Charles F. Otis, a podiatrist who has 
been at the latter place for several 
years, will also continue, with each 
carrying on his business independently. 


T. Frank Jacques 


Des MOoINEs, Ilowa—T. Frank Jac- 
ques, 62, owner of the Field Shoe Co. 
store, 508 Walnut Street for the past 
24 years, died of a heart attack re- 
cently. 

Mr. Jacques purchased the Field 
store in 1918 and operated it ever since. 
He remodeled it a few years ago, mak- 
ing it one of the most attractive in the 
city. He was a past president of the 
Shoe Retailers of Iowa and of the Des 
Moines Shoe Retailers’ Association and 
was a charter member of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. He was 
active in civic affairs, was a thirty- 
second degree Mason and a member of 
the Des Moines Rotary club. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a sister, two broth- 
ers and two nieces. 
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Military Types Selling 

St. PAUL, MINN.—Excellent sales are 
reported by the Florsheim Shoe Store, 
corner of Wabash and Fifth, in mili- 
tary style shoes. Leo Hudalla, manager 
of the store, finds that they appeal to 
men going into the service and those 
who are expecting to be called soon, as 
they will not need to be discarded. 

Hudalla stresses them in window dis- 
plays. Recently a display was installed 
showing a large number of military 
shoes, arranged on a low platform and 
on the floor of the window. A large 
American eagle placed high in the back- 
ground had red, white and blue stream- 
ers brought down to the corners of the 
shoe display platform. On a small white 
ladder, propped against the front win- 
dow, a painter figurine, with white suit 
and cap, held a bucket of red paint in 
one hand. In the other a long brush, 
tipped with the paint, pointed to a red- 
lettered sign on the window which read: 
“You Can Take These With You.” .. 

Military styles are catching in with 
civilian groups, too, Mr. Hudalla re- 
ports, although staple styles are still 
popular with a large number of his 
regular customers. 





Canadian Production 
Shows Slight Increase 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Production of 
leather footwear in Canada during 
October totaled 2,992,325 pairs, against 
2,807,745 in the previous month and 
3,141,512 in October, 1941, the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
Output during the 10 months ended 
October amounted to 27,664,545 pairs, 
against 26,975,064 in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


Lape on Victory Fund 


Committee 


CoLumBus, O.—Herbert N. Lape, Sr., 
executive of the Julian & Kokenge Co., 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the Franklin County Victory Fund. 





Semi-Annual Sales 
Event Successful 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Inland Empire 
Days—a city-wide sales event in which 
Spokane retail stores cooperate semi- 
annually—was staged with outstanding 
success recently. 

About 700 extra salespeople were em- 
ployed to handle the trade, and mer- 
chants are almost unanimous in saying, 
“the sale chalked up a record.” 

In order to allow the thousands of 
defense workers in this vicinity an op- 
portunity to profit by the sale, it was 
held over to a Monday night when the 
stores remain open until 9 p. m. The 
shoes stores noticed a resulting heavy 
sale of work and sport shoes. 





Suede from Top to Toe 


Cuicaco—Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany recently featured a complete suede 
ensemble from top to toe. Merchandise 
featured in the Wabash Avenue shops 
included suede pumps, suede bag, suede 
finish jacket dress, and a matching hat. 
Legend read “Favorite Dish concocted 
of suede-finish jersey. Take one good 
basic jacket dress, infuse a party blouse 
for best, add a hat, a matching bag and 
suede shoes.” And reads further “Toss 
together lightly the whole series or 
parts thereof and discover for yourself 
the amazing yield of this smooth fashion 
blend. It’s infallible; you can’t miss.” 





Patriotic Window Timely and Effective 





New York.—This gay patriotic Christmas window was featured by J. & J. Slater, 

here, during the holiday season. Shoes and slippers of various kinds were shown 

in c timely and attractive atmosphere. The red, white and blue Santa was a focal 
point, and the War Bond poster had a prominent position. 
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Winter Footwear 
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SKI BOOTS 


Men's and Women's 
Designed by Swiss ski experts 


IN STOCK 










$2.85 Up 


#215 


ICE SKATE 
OUTFITS 

Men's, Women's and 
Children's 

Hockey, Racing and 

















Figure Outfits 
| | 25 Sty! fy 
|| aN STOCK eS. 
$2.75 up 
Send for . y 
Catalog “Qe #1524 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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Bowling Shoes 
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$ ASCO 

50 BOWLING SHOES 
up and OXFORDS 

20 STYLES IN STOCK 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
All reg. combination soles 
Righ foot rubber sole 

Left foot leather sole 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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Men's Leisure Type 
$] Q5 © TAN cux Urrens 
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@ FLEXIBLE CON- 
STRUCTION 

@ KICK-OFF BACK 

@ LEATHER SOLE 

@ RUBBER HEEL 

@ HAND-SEWED 
















Sty’ EFFECT 
In Stock for 
at Once Delivery Sizes 6-12 D Width 


for Catalog ASCO ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 
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ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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Heads Commerce Association 


CosHocTton, O. — Tom Carton, shoe 
dealer, has been elected president of the 
Coshocton Association of Commerce for 
the coming year. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 











AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


is available for a man, preferably between 
thirty-five and forty-five years with the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 


Ist—to be able to take charge of plant mak- 
ing Women's High Grade Shoes. 


2nd—A knowledge of styling and merchandis- 
ing and figuring costs. 


3rd—the ability to handle and hold the good 
will and cooperation of the employees. 


Present executive of business, which is well 
established with best accounts in the country 
and is operating profitably, is desirous of 
securing some one who can take and handle 
responsibilities, and who, if proven to be the 
right party, can participate in the earnings 
and become an active partner. The applicant 
may possibly have been in business for him- 
self and for some reason found if necessary 
to discontinue. Reply must contain all past 
experiences, a general idea of past earnings, 
which will be treated confidentially. 


Address 712, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











SALESMEN WANTED—+to represent large 
manufacturer of Grown Girls’ and Misses’ 
Sport Oxfords and Sandals to retail at $2.00 
to $2.50, Men’s Rubbers and Boots. Men with 
retail store following preferred. Can be car- 
ried as side line. Every number carried in 
stock. Straight commission. Territories open: 
New England States, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Eastern Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, !-kotas, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, West Virg via, South Carolina, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Ilinois. Address #713,. 
care Boot & Sh:e Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








Enlists in “Arkansas 
Liberators” 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—Brunam S. 
Chuddy, until recently with the Rose 
Slipper Shop, 404 Main Street, has 
resigned to enlist in the “Arkansas 
Liberators,” a unit of the Army Air 
Force. Shortly after his induction he 
was selected to attend an Army Gun- 
nery School in Texas, where he is now 
stationed. 


UYER—8 years’ experience managing and 

buying for Chain of Family Shoe Stores; 
A-1 record; 26 years old; draft exempt; want 
to get ahead; will go anywhere in the U. S. 
Available on short notice; best of references 
furnished. Address #708, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
_ = 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 








WANTED 
To carry side-line of Boys’ Shoes to the 
better trade. Only men carrying non- 
conflicting high-grade lines considered. 
In reply give full information. 


GILASH SHOE COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Mass. 














HELP WANTED 


TTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES 

MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to capi- 
talize on your ability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave 


nue, Danville, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 


ADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND SHOE 
STORE now doing $35,000. Can do $50,000. 
Will reduce stock to $1,000 or Iess. Have 
modern fixtures, 100% location; reasonable 
rent; good town of 15,000 population in radius 
50 miles of Charlotte, N. C. Reason for sell- 
ing: In the Service. Address #690, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. . 2 











Three Men in Service 


St. PaAuL, MInN.—Three salesmen of 
the Florsheim Shoe Store, Wabash and 
Fifth, have been called for service. 
They are Norby Reif, who has gone to 
the Navy, Kenneth Duffy, who is an 
Army flier, and Eric Rehnwall, who is 





with the Marines. 








WEBUY 


Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Buos- 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bushb, Etc 
IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobse’”’ 
898 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 17-7887 New York City 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


19 N. 4th S?# Philedeiphia, Pa 
Phone MARket 1666 














SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOC&S 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks o! shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 

















WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lembard 2062 




















SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 
Men's, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- 
sumed. Write in confidence to 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Unusual references on request 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for "Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments, Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
tf Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication 
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HOTELS 


HOTELS 


MERCHANTS NEEDS 








HOTEL ATLANTIC 
A convenient downtown hotel with 
reasonable rates from $2.25 up. 
CLARK NEAR JACKSON 
CHICAGO 




















No Overshoes; Sell 
Work Shoes 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Shoe stores of 
this city experienced an. unprecedented 
rush for overshoes one recent Satur- 
day, but they had few to offer. 

That was the day following the sus- 
pension of A, B and C gasoline ration- 
ing cards; the day when many Christ- 
mas shoppers walked downtown—or 
took a bus—and the majority con- 
cluded that there is going to be more 
walking in the snow from now on and 
that they may as well prepare for it. 

Women went in droves to shoe stores, 
certain that if they could not get the 
kind of rubbers they had been accus- 
tomed to buying they could get all of 
those “velvet, fur-topped overshoes” 
that they wanted. But most of them 
were disappointed. Too many had the 


“ same idea; the others earlier. 


But while there were not many over- 
shoes for sale, many of the prospective 
customers devoted their funds to the 
purchase of good working shoes in 
which style did not have much con- 
sideration. = 

With thousands of women working 
in war plants and others scheduled to 
do so; with unseasonable cold and snow 
early arrivals, women are determined 
to get footwear that will be as com- 
fortable as possible. 


C. C. Allen 


KENOSHA, Wis.—C. C. Allen, 62, 
one-time president of the former N. R. 
Allen Sons Tannery, here, died re- 
cently. A member of a Kenosha 
pioneer family which played a large 
part in the industrial development of 
this community for more than a cen- 
tury, Mr. Allen was chairman of the 
board of directors of the First National 
Bank of Kenosha at the time of his 
death, 

Mr. Allen was a past president of 
the Wisconsin Golf Association and 
former title holder. He was a member 
of the Elks Club here and the Mil- 
waukee Club. Nationally known in 
trapshooting, Mr. Allen was a frequent 
competitor in the North-South shoot at 
Pinehurst, N. C., where he qualified as 
a leading contended for trophies with 
outstanding scores. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Allen is sur- 
vived by five sons and a daughter and 
a brother. 


December 26, 1942 





Newcomb Heads 
Health Spot Store 


DetTrRoIT, MicH.—The Health Spot 
Shoe Shop, taken over recently by Mrs. 
L. G. Husted, following the death of 
Dr. John Husted who had operated the 
stere for several years, has appointed 
George Newcomb as new store manager, 
succeeding Harry T. Martell. 

Mr. Martell has left to go with a 
suburban Detroit store. Mr. Newcomb 
was formerly with the Musebeck Shoe 
Company, makers of Health Spot 
Shoes, for several years. 

The Health Spot store will move 
shortly to a new downtown shop loca- 
tion at 37 East Grand River. 





To Close Sheboygan Store 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—After nine years 
in this city, Hill Brothers, one of She- 
boygan’s largest department stores, is 
discontinuing business. Failure to se- 
cure renewal of its lease, which expires 
in February, and inability to secure 
sufficient help were given as reasons 
for the closing, which in no way affects 
Hill Brothers store in Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 





Assistant Buyer in Army 


CLEVELAND, O.—Frank Smith, assist- 
and buyer in the men’s shoe department 
of the Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, is now 
in the Army, reporting at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. 
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BRANNOCK 
SHOE FITTING DEVICE 


1. FIT BETTER—-SELL MORE 


increase repeat sales 


2. ATTRACT NEW CUSTOMERS 
more professional skill 


3. CUT FITTING TIME IN HALF 


fewer try-ons; more sales 


Write for Scientific Folder and 
list of manufacturers offering 
Brannock Devices at special co- 
operative price. 





Charles J. Johnson 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Charles J. John- 


son, who conducted a retail shoe busi- 
ness at 24 Hanover Street in the 1890’s 
and later engaged in the granite and 
monument business, is dead at the age 
of 79 years. 


Survivors include three sons, Einar 


of Melrose, Mass., Helge of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., and Frank of Thomaston, Conn.; 
a sister, Miss Helma Johnson of this 
city, and a brother, Oscar Johnson of 
Brockton, Mass. 





























TO LIVE 


Out of this global war 
must come a freer, better, 
more liveable world— 


A world in which every 
American boy and girl 
can live “on his toes”— 
not crawl on his knees. 


From among the young 
boys and girls of today— 
must, of necessity, come 
the leaders of the future. 


The Dr. Posner organiza- 
tion is today doing its 
part to sustain the na- 
tional effort — yet give 
the growing children of 
America the correct foot- 
ing — happy, healthy 
feet to “carry on” into 


adulthood. 





From Cradle to College Days 


Dr. A. POSNER SHOES inc. 


137 Duane St., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative 


THE GLASER SHOE CO. 


Chicago 
1046 Merchandise Mart 





BETTER BUY BONDS—and more Bonds! 
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